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An  Italian  Apiary,  belonging  to  Signer  J.  Rinaldo,  at  Bagadali. 
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and  get  four  and  one-half 
per  cent  cash  discount  for  cash  orders  in  November.    We  will  quote 
you  prices  on  the  goods  you  will  need  for  next  season.    Get  your  i 
goods  ready  through  the  winter  before  the  rush  in  the  spring.  | 
C   We   carry   the   Danzenbaker   Hive,    the   Comb-honey  Hive. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 

REDFORD,        ^         ^  MICHIGAN 


GREAT 

RRE  SALE 


On  account  of  a  recent  fire  which 
slightly  damaged  our  stock  of  goods, 
we  are  closing  out  all 

POULTRY  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 
AT  A  10  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 


It  will  pay  you  to  order  any  supplies 
which  you  will  need  for  next  sea- 
son's use.  Make  up  your  order  and 
deduct  10  per  cent.  Goods  guaran- 
teed to  be  as  good  as  new,  except 
hives  are  discolored  on  outside. 
Don't  delay,  as  they  are  going  fast. 
Will  exchange  supplies  for  honey  and  wax 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.»  Toledo,  O. 
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Koniginnenabsperrgittern, 
Weiselkafigen, 
Schwarmfangbeuteln, 
Entdecklungsmessern, 
Dampfwacnsschmelzern, 
Wabenenentdecklungsappa- 
raten,  und  alien  anderen 
Bienengeratschaften  der 
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The  Irish  Bee  Journal,  p  56,  says  that  2 
oz.  of  saltpeter  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  the 
right  strength  for  paper  fuel.  Guess  it  would 
be  all  right  for  saltpeter  rags  too. 

E.  BoHM  had  a  number  of  drone-laying 
queens  sent  to  him,  of  which  25  per  cent  were 
unfertilized.  All  the  rema  nder  had  diseas- 
ed intestines,  and  to  this  he  attributes  their 
defective  laying. — Leipz.  Bztg.,  p.  151. 

Yellow  sweet  clover  may  succeed  in 
Florida,  but  I  may  remind  W.  K.  M.,  page 
1372,  that  the  late  Mrs.  L  Harrison  could 
not  succeed  in  getting  white  sweet  clover  to 
grow  there.  [I  have  also  failed  so  far  to  get 
even  a  single  plant,  doctor. — A.  1.  R.] 

"Yon  Yonson,"  that  interesting  Swede 
Sucker,  has  gone  from  Illinois  to  New  Mexi- 
co, and.  according  to  his  report,  in  which  I 
have  entire  confidence,  if  I  were  looking  for 
a  new  locaticm  as  a  bee-keeper  1  would  visit 
his  locality  before  settling  down.  Alfalfa, 
sowed  May  5,  bloomed  in  65  days,  and  yield- 
ed 3  (Tops.  W  here  alfalfa  acts  in  that  way 
bees  ought  to  find  employment. 

Some  one,  I  can  not  now  recall  who,  goes 
Mr.  Alexander  one  better  in  his  pl  *n  of  ex- 
tracting from  the  brood-chamber  in  the 
spring,  p.  1377.  by  taking  combs  of  honey 
out  of  the  brood-chamber,  replacing  them 
with  empty  combs,  setting  the  full  combs  to 
one  side  of  the  apiary  for  the  bees  to  rob 
out,  then  taking  the  honey  away  to  be  rob- 
bed over  and  over  again.  Saves  all  the 
bother  of  extracting. 

Mr.  Editor,  you  are  breeding  trouble  for 
me  by  saying,  p.  1368,  "Better  keep  on  breed- 
ing those  'hornets.'  "    I've  had  a  hard  fight 


with  my  assistant  to  get  in  any  other  blood; 
and  now  that  you  are  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  it  will  be  worse  than  ever. 
[Nothing  would  suit  me  better  than  to  get 
into  an  argument  with  your  assistant;  and 
for  the  sake  of  argument  I  may  have  to  take 
the  other  side  of  the  proposition  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  that,  if  you  had  started  with  perfectly- 
pure  stock,  you  would  have  had  as  good 
strong  gatherers  as  you  now  have. — Ed.] 

Herr  MrcH  reports  in  Leipz.  Bztg.,  152, 
that  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  young  queens  of 
American  goldens  are  lost  on  their  wedding- 
flight.  He  thinks  the  chief  reason  was  that 
their  bright  color  especially  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  birdvs.  [There  may  be  something 
in  this;  and  for  that  reason  nature  has  provid- 
ed that  most  races  of  bees,  and  especially  the 
honey-bees,  shall  be  of  a  somber  color,  A 
bright  golden  yellow  is  very  striking,  and 
certainly  would'  attract  birds:  but  when  man 
steps  into  the  problem  he  disregards  the 
principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  na- 
ture by  making  his  queens  a  bright  yellow.— 
Ed.] 

Ferd.  C.  Ross  sends  me  a  sample  of  his 
honey,  and  another  sample  that  is  poorer, 
the  latter  being  taken  from  a  bottle  contain- 
ing 15  ounces,  and  of  which  the  grocer  sells 
lots  at  25  cents  a  bottle,  and  ne  thinks  that 
at  that  rate  a  section  of  15  ounces  ought 
to  bring  more  than  25  cents.  Sare;  and  if 
the  two  are  put  fair  and  square  before  the 
people  there  ought  to  be  no  donbt  about  it. 
It's  up  to  the  bee-keeper  himself;  and  if  he 
persistently  Keeps  his  sections  on  show,  in 
the  best  possible  shape,  there  is  little  doubt 
as  to  the  final  outcome.  But  if  bee-keepers 
don't  ask  a  fair  price  they're  not  likely  to 
get  it. 

Editor  Digges,  of  the  Irish  Bee  Journal, 
pokes  fun  at  "Bee  Expert,"  who  tells  us  that 
' '  a  hive  is  sometimes  in  its  most  amiable  mood, 
and  at  other  times  shows  temper,  and  that  a 
hive  with  no  stores  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
handle."  Now,  that's  just  like  a  hide-bound 
Irishman  to  insist  on  exactness  of  language. 
Over  here  we  have  people  who  favor  calling 
a  colony  of  bees  a  hive,  a  swarm,  a  stand,  or 
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any  other  old  name  that  happens  to  come 
handy.  To  write  so  that  people  can  always 
tell  exactly  what  you  mean  by  what  you  say 
is  monotonous.  To  have  half  a  dozen  names 
for  the  same  thing,  and  to  use  the  same  name 
for  half  a  dozen  different  things,  gives  vari- 
ety, keeps  the  readers  guessing,  and  allows 
each  reader  to  understand  a  thing  his  own 
way.  No  wonder  the  Irish  Bee  Journal  is 
drill  with  such  a  narrow-minded  editor. 
[While  you  are  digging  at  Editor  Digues,  we 
are  wondering  if  you  are  not  digging  at 
another  editor  for  allowing  in  his  columns 
such  a  variety  of  words  to  express  the  same 
thing  to  avoid  tautology.  If  you  are,  just 
fspeak  right  out. — Ed.] 

Replying  to  your  inquiry,  Mr.  Editor,  p. 
1384,  sweet  clover  begins  blooming  earlier 
than  cucumbers,  and  continues  later.  But 
this  year  a  large  part  of  my  surplus  was 
other  than  white  clover,  sweet  clover,  or  cu- 
cumber. It  was  whiter  than  either.  I  think 
it  was  from  heartsease.  I  say  that  hesitat- 
ingly for  fear  of  being  laughed  at,  for  I  have 
always  supposed  that  heartsease  honey  was 
amber,  but  there  was  no  amber  about  this. 
It  was  the  most  beautifully  white  honey  I 
ever  had.  A  fall  flow  of  white  honey  is  a 
new  thing  here,  but  I  could  find  nothing  but 
heartsease  to  charge  it  up  to  The  bees 
worked  busily  on  that,  and  carried  into  the 
hive  abundance  of  pollen  that  looked  exact- 
ly like  what  they  gathered  on  the  heartsease, 
[[s  there  anybody  else  among  our  subscrib- 
ers who  is  able  to  report  beyond  doubt  that 
heartsease  honey  may  be  light-colored?  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  there  have  been  re- 
ports to  that  effect.— Ed.] 

Jdst  been  reading  what  a  bee  State  Cali- 
fornia is,  p.  1374.  Mr.  Editor,  please  change 
my  address  to  California. 

Later. — I  note  that  only  about  one  year  in 
five  is  favorable  for  honey  in  California,  p. 
1370.  Please  continue  my  address  in  Illi- 
nois. [No.  While  California  can  make  the 
greatest  showing  for  honey  of  any  State  in 
the  Union,  it  does  not  offer  any  great  induce- 
ment to  the  honey-producer.  We  believe  we 
are  not  overstating  the  fact  when  we  say 
there  is  only  one  fair  year  there  in  three,  and 
only  one  good  one  in  five.  The  bee-keeper, 
therefore,  finds  it  a  problem  to  keep  bees 
there  over  the  two  or  three  bad  years  until 
a  good  one  comes.  When  we  were  in  that 
State  in  1901,  which  was  an  exceedingly  good 
ear,  we  were  shown  yard  after  yard  that 
ad  been  practically  neglected  because  the 
owners  had  become  discouraged,  and  the 
bees  starved  or  died  from  disease.  It  is  only 
the  stayers  who  are  able  to  make  a  fair  liv- 
ing — Ed.] 

Localities  differ.  While  the  plan  of  ex- 
tracting in  spring  from  the  brood-chamber, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Alexander,  p.  1376,  maybe  the 
very  best  thing  for  him,  and  while  sealed 
combs  of  honey  might  hinder  the  spreading 
of  the  brood-nest,  I  do  not  believe  they  would 
work  so  in  general — certainly  not  here.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  to  fill  the  brood-chamber 
with  sealed  comb  so  full  that  there  is  no 


room  for  brood.  But  added  as  they  are  need- 
ed I  think  my  bees  uncap  them  as  fast  as 
they  need  the  room.  If  the  brood-nest  keeps 
expanding  so  that  there  is  all  the  brood  the 
bees  can  cover,  what  more  can  you  ask?  At 
the  beginning  of  last  season,  on  coming  to 
No.  2ll  my  assistant  said,  "There  is  too 
much  honey  in  this  hive;  the  queen  will  not 
have  room  to  lay."  It  was  the  only  colony 
in  the  apiary  accused  of  having  too  much 
sealed  honey.  At  the  close  of  the  harvest  it 
had  stored  more  surplus  than  any  other.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  combs  of  sealed  honey 
were  the  cause  of  the  extra  yield,  but  I  do 
say  that  they  did  not  prevent  it.  [This  is  a 
very  fruitful  theme  for  discussion,  and  we 
should  like  to  hear  from  others  of  our  sub- 
scribers. Mr.  Alexander  finds  it  pays  to  ex- 
tract and  feed  back.  If  one  practice  pays 
well  in  one  locality,  and  another  gives  better 
results  in  another — well,  let  us  have  the  thing 
discussed,  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  sur- 
rounding conditions  of  locality  be  given  in 
order  that  others  may  be  guided. — Ed.] 


On  the  Santa  Barbara  national  forest  there 
are  40  apiaries  having  permits  from  the  gov- 
ernment Forest  Service.  There  are  15  apia- 
ries on  the  other  reserves  in  California. 


The  special  clause  of  the  national  pure- 
food  law  relating  to  the  correct  labeling  of 
all  food  products  is  now  in  active  force,  the 
period  of  probation  having  expired  October 
1,  The  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
decided  some  time  ago  that  a  further  exten- 
sion of  time  could  not  be  granted,  and  all 
foods  must  now  possess  a  truthful  label,  if 
there  is  any  label  at  all.  It  is  necessary 
now,  if  a  label  is  applied,  that  it  tell  the  ex- 
act truth  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  mislead  any 
one  who  intends  to  buy.  w.  k.  m. 


According  to  some  of  our  exchanges  the 
raising  of  clover  for  its  seed  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  recognized  industry  of  the  Willa- 
mette Valley,  in  Oregon.  At  Albany,  for 
example,  200,000  lbs.  of  seed  were  shipped 
out  this  season.  The  price  obtained  for  seed 
is  said  to  be  about  10  cents  per  lb.,  but  the 
growers  think  they  ought  to  get  more  for 
that  which  is  entirely  pure,  and  unmixed 
with  weed  seeds.  They  say  there  is  not 
enough  difference  between  weedy  seed  and 
that  which  is  pure,  and  that  is  probably 
true  The  bee-keepers  will  want  to  be  on 
hand  when  this  clover  seed  is  being  pro- 
duced, w.  K.  M. 
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Some  of  the  large  grocery  firms  are  still 
putting  on  the  market  a  mixture  of  glucose 
and  cane  ^rup  which  they  term  "Califor- 
nia Honey  Drips."  As  this  mixture  has  no 
connection  with  California  honey  we  re- 
spectfully call  the  attention  of  the  National 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  to  this 
misleading  label.  In  the  mean  time  bee- 
keepers whose  trade  is  affected  by  this  cheap 
substitute  should  protest  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities in  each  State  where  it  is  sold.  The 
public  will  in  time  learn  that  California 
honey  is  not  a  mixture  of  glucose  and  cane 
syrup — the  former  predominating,  w.  k.  m. 


On  the  Pacific  coast  there  has  been  an 
enormous  number  of  eucalyptus-trees  plant- 
ed during  the  past  year,  and  one  of  the 
nurseries  actually  asks  its  patrons  not  to  or- 
der more  than  20,000  trees  at  a  time.  Mil- 
lions have  been  planted,  under  the  idea  that 
there  is  money  in  it.  Some  are  afraid  that 
the  honey  from  this  source  will  be  too  strong 
in  taste;  but  these  trees  have  been  grown 
for  many  years  without  any  complaint.  A 
few  varieties  may  produce  a  strong-flavored 
nectar;  but  these  do  not  seem  to  be  common 
in  California.  In  any  case  a  strong-flavored 
honey  will  suit  the  baking  trade. 

w.  K.  M. 


Our  good  friend  Herr  Emil  Schenk,  of 
Taquary,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  has 
kindly  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  book  on  bee- 
keeping (Bienenzucht),  which  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  It  is  written  in  the 
German  language,  because  that  section  of 
Brazil  was  largely  settled  by  people  from 
the  "fatherland,"  and  hence  the  principal 
bee-keepers  are  German-speaking.  The  bul- 
letin is  nicely  illustrated  with  some  good 
pictures,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  of  consider- 
able benefit  to  that  country.  Mr.  Schenk 
is  editor  of  the  Brazilian  bee-journal  {Bie- 
nenplege,  published  at  Port  Alegre),  so  that 
he  is  quite  capable  of  giving  good  advice. 
He  gets  assistance  from  Heinemann,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  queen-excluder.       w.  k  m. 


FIGHTING,  ROBBING,  OR  ENTANGLEMENT? 

On  page  1154,  Sept.  1,  Mr.  H.  W.  Doerr, 
of  Beardstown,  111.,  presented  a  case  which 
we  diagnosed  as  robbing;  but  Mr.  Doerr 
comes  back  at  us  and  insists  that  we  were 
wrong,  and  in  proof  encloses  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Fred  H.  May,  of  Meredosia,  111.,  stating 
that  he  has  found  a  similar  condition  among 
his  bees;  and  on  close  examination  he  found 
that,  while  they  appeared  to  be  fighting  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  they  were  really  en- 
tangled in  the  stamens  and  pollen  of  certain 
flowers;  that  these  stamens  and  pollen  were 
of  a  sticky  nature,  and,  adhering  to  the  bees, 
they  were  met  by  their  fellows  at  the  entrance, 
when  a  mutual  effort  was  made  to  remove 
the  offending  substance,  and  that  their  ac- 
tions looked  very  much  like  fighting;  but,  so 
far  from  doing  that,  the  bees  all  belonged  to 
one  hive,  the  one  lot  trying  to  free  the  other 


from  the  entanglements  of  the  sticky  pollen 
and  stamens. 

Milkweed,  it  is  well  known,  will  cause 
trouble  of  this  nature,  and  Mr,  Fred  H.  May 
found  a  similar  diflSculty  from  horsemint,  or 
sandmint  as  it  is  called  in  his  locality.  Mr. 
Doerr  says  he  is  satisfied  that  Mr.  May  has 
given  the  correct  diagnosis,  and  desires  us  to 
correct  the  statement,  which  we  are  pleased 
to  do. 


COLORADO   HONEY  PRACTICALLY  ALL  SOLD 
OUT  FROM  COLORADO. 

We  learn  from  what  we  believe  to  be  good 
authority  that  practically  all  of  the  large 
lots  of  Colorado  honey  have  been  sold  and 
are  now  in  the  Eastern  markets.  As  this 
honey  finds  a  ready  sale  almost  anywhere 
we  may  conclude  there  will  not  be  much  of 
it  left  after  the  holidays.  We  informed  our 
readers  in  our  last  issue  that  practically  all 
of  the  California  honey  was  sold  out.  All 
that  will  be  available,  probably,  from  now 
on  will  be  Eastern  honey;  and  as  the  crop 
of  that  was  short  we  may  see,  instead  of  a 
decline  in  the  price  of  honey  along  about 
the  holidays,  an  actual  increase.  It  would 
not  be  at  all  surprising.  The  national  pure- 
food  law,  as  well  as  the  rigid  State  laws, 
has  put  the  glucose  concoctions  where  they 
can  not  compete— that  is,  they  can  not  mas- 
querade under  the  name  of  California,  Colo- 
rado, clover,  or  farm  honey. 

Our  own  experience  shows  that  we  never 
had  so  much  diflB.culty  in  buying  a  little 
honey  to  supply  our  own  local  trade  as  we 
have  had  this  year.  Several  times  when  we 
thought  we  had  snapped  up  a  fine  lot  we 
found  that  some  one  had  got  ahead  of  us 
and  bought  it.  


THE  IMPORTATION   OF   BUMBLE-BEES  FROM 
THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

There  have  been  numerous  items  in  the 
newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  send- 
ing consignments  of  bumble-bees  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. Not  daring  to  trust  to  newspaper 
reports  we  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  re- 
questing that,  if  he  were  unable  to  give  us 
authentic  information  on  the  subject,  he  turn 
our  letter  over  to  the  proper  official  in  the 
Department.  This  he  did,  and  the  following 
reply  from  Mr.  Webster,  in  Charge  of  Cereal 
and  Forage-plant  Insect  Investigations  gives 
us  the  facts. 

United  States  Department  of  AGBicuiiTTjRB, 
Bureau  of  Entomologt, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:— YovLT  letter  of  October  14,  addressed  to 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

The  newspaper  clipping  which  you  enclose  is  very 
much  of  the  same  nature  as  newspaper  clippings  in 
general.  The  facts  relative  to  the  exportation  of 
bumble-bees  to  Manila  are  simply  these:  Some  months 
ago,  probably  during  last  winter,  a  request  was  re- 
ceived from  some  agricultural  investigators  in  the 
Philippines  asking  the  Bureau  to  endeavor  to  send 
them  some  of  our  native  bumble-bees  for  the  purpose 
of  fertilizing  clover  in  that  country.  Dr.  Phillips  last 
spring  undertook  to  send  them  some  bumble-bees  by 
mail,  shipping  them  in  the  manner  in  which  queen- 
bees  are  usually  sent;  but,  owing  to  their  wild  nature. 
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they  did  not  take  kindly  to  this  sort  of  usage,  and  all 
of  them  died  in  transit.  The  experiment  was  simply 
discontinued  until  this  fall,  when  the  whole  matter 
was  turned  over  to  me.  We  had  arranged  to  send 
another  consignment,  but  were  wait  ing  until  the  prop- 
er season,  and  the  Philippine  gov*^  rnm^nt  was  evi- 
dently getting  impatipnt.  and  cabled  the  request  that 
gave  rise  to  the  newspaper  clipping  that  yov  enclosed. 

On  the  government  transport  mailing  from  San  Fran- 
cisco November  5  there  will  go  a  second  consignment, 
this  time  packed  in  small  refrigera'or  baskets,  and  in 
the  care  of  two  Philippine  government  students  who 
are  returning  homp  from  the  United  States.  The  bees 
are  being  collected  by  one  of  my  assistants,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Phillips,  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  Ind.;  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  taken  they  are.  at  once  placed  in  cold 
storage,  and  will  be  kept  in  a  dormant  condition  until 
they  are  placed  on  board  the  trar-^port  by  the  two 
students  having  them  in  charge.  They  will  then  be 
put  In  the  refrigerator  of  the  transport,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  have  been  put  to  sleep  in  Indiana  and 
will  wake  up  in  Manila  Just  what  they  will  do  over 
there  remains  to  be  seen;  but  the  expectation  is  that 
they  will  fertilize  the  common  red  clover  which  the 
goveri  ment  is  introducing  into  those  i.slards.  The 
transportation  is  being  carried  out  by  this  Bureau  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bur-^  au  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
War  Department  F.  M.  Wbbsteb, 

In  Charge  of  Cereal  and  Forage-plant 

Oct.  22.  Insect  Investigations. 


VENTILATORS    FOR    BEE-CELLARS  —  VTHERE 
SHALL  THEY  BE  PLACED? 

A  SUBSCRIBER  asks  where  the  ventilator  to 
a  bee-cellar  should  be  placed  —  at  the  top  or 
bottom;  that  is,  should  it  open  near  the  ceil- 
ing or  near  the  floor?  This  is  a  hard  ques- 
tion to  answer,  as  a  good  deal  depends  on 
conditions.  If  the  temperature  can  be  kept 
very  near  45,  no  higher  than  47,  and  not 
lower  than  43,  very  little  ventilation  except 
what  can  percolate  through  the  doors  and 
walls  will  be  needed.  But  if  the  temperature 
is  likely  to  vary  considerably,  and  especially 
if  it  goes  too  high,  the  cellar  should  have 
means  for  ventilation.  The  ideal  plan  is  to 
run  an  eight  or  ten  inoh  sewer-pipe,  with  the 
joints  well  cemented  to  keep  out  wet.  100 
feet  from  the  cellar,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
cellar  bottom.  One  end  is  to  open  up  near 
the  ceiling  of  the  cellar.  Thp  other  end  should 
connect  with  a  perpendicular  shaft  project- 
ing above  ground  outdoors.  The  passage  of 
the  air  down  through  the  ground  warms  it 
so  that  it  is  not  so  chilling  when  it  arrives  at 
the  cellar.  At  a  point  remote  from  the  inlet 
there  should  be  an  outlet,  the  pipe  coming 
down  close  to  the  floor,  communicating  with 
a  chimney. 

While  the  sub-earth  ventilator  is  ideal  pro- 
viding it  is  dry  from  end  to  end,  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely essential.  Fresh  air  may  be  brought 
in  to  an  outer  cellar,  warmed,  and  then  con- 
ducted into  the  cellar  where  the  bees  are. 
Where  this  is  not  practicable  the  cellar-door 
may  be  left  open  at  night  when  too  warm,  to  let 
air  in  that  way;  but  it  should  be  closed  be- 
fore morning. 

If  the  cellar  becomes  too  cold,  say  below 
40,  it  should  be  warmed,  either  by  opening 
the  door  into  the  furnace  room  or  by  means 
of  a  little  stove  connected  with  a  chimney. 
But  never  use  a  coal-oil  stove,  as  it  consumes 
too  much  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  rendering 
the  atmosphere  more  impure. 

But  care  should  be  taken,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  ventilating,  not  to  make  the  cellar 
too  cool  nor  too  warm  —  not  higher  than  50 


nor  lower  than  40.  During  a  very  warm 
spell  the  outside  atmosphere  may  be  very 
much  warmer  than  that  of  the  cellar.  The 
ventilator  should  then  be  used  only  at  night. 

To  answer  our  subscriber's  question  more 
definitely  we  may  say  that  the  location  of 
the  fresh-air  ventilator,  either  at  the  top  or 
bottom,  is  not  so  very  important.  But  the 
problem  may  be  how  to  get  a  circulation, 
even  with  the  ventilator  wide  open.  It  may 
then  be  necessary,  even  when  not  too  cold, 
to  build  a  little  fire  in  the  stove  so  that  the 
draft  up  the  chimney  will  draw  out  the  foul 
air;  or,  better  still,  an  electric  fan  in  front 
of  the  inlet  will  be  found  very  serviceable 
providing  the  premises  are  equipped  with  an 
electric  current.  But  when  this  can  not  be 
obtained  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  a  good 
mechanic  might  rig  up  a  clockwork  that 
would  run  a  small  fan  for  two  or  three  hours 
after  winding  it  up  with  heavy  weightiS. 
This  ought  to  furnish  air  enough  to  last  three 
or  four  hours. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset,  if  the  temperature 
can  be  controlled  within  three  or  four  de- 
grees, and  held  there,  very  little  ventilation 
will  be  required,  providing,  of  course,  that 
the  cellar  is  not  hermetically  sealed  Usual- 
ly enough  air  will  come  through  the  walls 
and  doorway  and  windows  to  give  the  bees 
all  the  air  thev  require  if  the  temperature 
can  be  kept  at  45,  where  they  will  go  into 
that  quiescent  sleep  that  nearly  approaches 
hibernation.  At  that  temperature  respira- 
tion is  very  low  and  the  consumption  of 
stores  light.  Above  a  temperature  of  50° 
the  bees  become  active  and  consume  the 
oxygen  in  the  air,  when  they  become  uneasy. 
In  such  cellars  there  must  be  an  abundance 
of  ventilation  or  there  will  be  trouble. 


THE   NATIONAL  BEE  KEEPERS*  CONVENTION 
AT  HARRISBURG,  OCTOBER  29,  30. 

While  the  attendance  was  not  large  (as 
it  has  been  a  poor  year  with  bee-keepers 
generally),  the  general  interest  in  and  the 
character  of  the  discussions  were  of  the  very 
best.  No  program  had  been  announced,  as 
the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  A.  Green,  owing  to  a 
pressure  of  other  duties,  was  unable  to  get 
any  program  ready;  but  President  Aspin- 
wall,  during  the  last  week,  secured  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  papers  which  were  read  be- 
fore the  convention,  and  in  all,  except  one 
case,  by  the  author  himself. 

Prof.  H  A.  Surface,  Economic  State  Zo- 
ologist, of  Harrisburg,  gave  the  address  of 
welcome  to  the  city,  and  before  closing  re- 
ferred to  the  benefits  derived  from  member- 
ship in  the  Association.  Some,  he  said,  com- 
plained because  they  had  never  gotten  any 
thing  out  of  the  organization.  The  trouble 
was,  too  many  expected  a  direct  benefit  to 
themselves.  As  in  the  case  of  fire  insurance, 
perhaps  only  one  man  out  of  a  large  num- 
ber would  get  back  his  money,  and  yet  no 
one  would  think  of  going  without  insurance. 
He  urged  that  every  one  become  a  member 
of  the  National,  nottonly  for  the  direct  ben- 
efit he  might  or  might  not  secure,  but  be- 
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cause  of  the  great  good  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole 

At  this  time  he  referred  to  the  fact  that 
Professor  Martin,  of  the  Divisi(»n  of  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  of  Pennsylvania,  had  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  make  bee-keeping  a 
subject  for  discussion  at  the  instilutes  Soon 
after,  the  gentleman  himself  came  into  the 
room,  when  he  was  introduced  by  Professor 
Surface.  The  former  showed  that  he  was 
interested  in  bee  culture  by  stating  that  he 
had  requested  the  State  Bee-keepers'  Associ- 
ation to  name  persons  who  would  be  able  to 
give  talks  on  bees  before  the  farmers  ;  that 
the  State  had  already  eight  speakers  who 
took  up  the  general  subject  of  bee  culture  at 
the  institutes.  So  far  as  the  Division  of 
Farmers'  Institutes  of  Pennsylvania  was 
concerned,  it  was  glad  to  join  with  the  N  a- 
tional Bee-keepers'  Association  and  the  State 
Bee-keepers'  Association  in  making  bee  cul- 
ture more  prominent  than  ever. 

BEES  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

This  subject  was  handled  by  Prof.  H.  A. 
Surface  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  In- 
stead of  taking  up  the  old  hackneyed  line  of 
discussion  as  to  whether  bees  benefited  the 
orchardist  in  helping  to  pollenate  the  blos- 
soms of  the  frui^  trees,  he  preferred  to  take 
up  an  entirely  different  line  of  thought;  but 
before  doing  so  he  took  occasion  to  state 
that  the  fruit-men  generally  agreed  that  the 
bees  performed  a  very  valuable  service  in 
pollenating  their  trees  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  that  many  of  them  now  were  in- 
viting bee-keepers  to  plant  a  few  hives  in 
their  orchards.  But  the  line  of  discussion 
that  he  would  take  up  he  put  under  three 
treads — 1.  '-The  relation  of  bees  to  the  ripe 
fruit;"  2.  "Do  bees  scatter  the  pear-blight 
among  the  pear-orchards?  "3  "  Does  spray- 
ing the  trees  kill  bees? "  Under  point  No.  1 
he  had  conducted  a  number  of  expeiiments, 
among  which  was  putting  a  plate  of  plums 
on  top  of  a  strong  colony;  two  of  the  plums 
were  sound,  but  soft  and  ripe;  two  slightly 
punctured,  and  two  partly  rotted.  After 
two  months'  time  he  took  the  fruit  off  the 
hive  and  brought  it  into  the  convention 
room.  An  examination  showed  that  the 
rotted  anil  broken  fruit  had  been  eaten  by 
the  bees  to  an  extent  that  the  soft  pulpy 
porti(»n  had  been  (H)nsiderably  reduced.  The 
sound  fruit  showed  no  injury  whatever,  and 
simply  dried.  He  gave  this  as  an  instance 
to  show  that,  if  bees  could  have  cut  through 
the  skin  of  the  sound  fruit  they  would  have 
done  so,  as  they  had  in  the  case  of  the  part- 
ly rotted  and  broken  fruit.  In  addition,  he 
could  see  no  evidence  that  bees  had  ever 
punctured  the  fruit  on  the  trees,  although 
we  must  admit,  he  said,  that  fruit  cut  or 
broken  by  insects  or  birds  would  be  visited 
by  the  bees,  and  sometimes  to  an  extent  that 
would  cause  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
orchardist. 

Point  No  2  "Do  bees  carry  pear-blight?" 
He  thought  they  might  do  so,  but  he  was 
certain  that  there  were  other  agencies  that 
would  scatter  the  blight.  It  was  his  opinion 
that,  if  all  the  bees  were  removed  from  the 


vicinity  of  the  orchard,  the  blight  would 
continue  as  before. 

Third  point, "Does  sprayingkill  the  bees?" 
He  thought  altogether  too  much  ado  had 
been  made  about  this  alleged  destruction. 
In  the  first  place,  the  intelligent  and  up-to- 
date  orchardist  does  not  now  spray  (because 
he  knows  better)  during  the  time  that  trees 
are  in  bloom.  He  went  on  to  show  that, 
while  they  were  in  full  flower,  the  spraying 
mixtures  were  very  destructive  to  the  blos- 
soms. In  the  second  place,  many  of  them 
were  entirely  harmless  to  the  bees,  and,  even 
if  they  were  applied  during  the  blooming 
time,  no  harm  could  come.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  certain  of  the  arsenical  poi- 
sons would  kill  the  bees;  but  as  these  were 
not  applied  during  blooming  time  they  would 
do  no  damage.  Lime- sulphur  wash,  which 
is  now  used  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the 
treatment  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  would  not 
kill  bees.  This  liquid  he  had  repeatedly 
sprayed  upon  the  hives  and  bushes  near 
them,  but  in  no  case  were  any  bees  killed. 
But  where  the  fluid  was  thrown  directly  on 
to  the  bees  it  might  and  probably  would  de- 
stroy them. 

At  the  close  of  this  excellent  address  Mr. 
Hershiser  wished  to  put  Professor  Surface 
more  strongly  on  record.  As  the  report 
was  being  taken  down  in  shorthand,  and 
would  be  quoted  largely,  he  wished  to  know 
what  Professor  Surface  had  to  say  about  the 
bees  as  pollenators  of  orchards  Professor 
Surface  thought  there  could  be  no  question 
on  that  point.  They  were  of  immense  ben- 
efit to  the  fruit-men  While  they  were  not 
valuable  a' ike  to  all  kinds  of  fruit,  there 
were  certain  kinds  where  they  performed  a 
very  essential  service. 

Mr.  Holtermann  then  brought  out  the 
point  that  large  numbers  of  bees  were  often 
killed  because  they  would  appropriate  the 
poisonous  spraving-liquids,  even  when  the 
trees  were  sprayed  out  of  bloom.  He  gave 
as  a  reason  for  this  that  many  bee-keepers 
were  short-sighted  enough  not  to  place  in 
the  bee-yard  plenty  of  water  where  bees 
could  easily  get  it  without  going  any  great 
distance.  Professor  Surface  admitted  that, 
where  they  did  not  have  enough  water  to 
carry  on  bmod-rearing,  there  might  be  some 
losses  in  this  way. 

In  the  general  discussion  that  followed,  it 
was  very  clearly  shown  that  bees  need  a 
great  deal  of  water,  and,  further,  it  is  not 
suflticient  that  they  can  ^et  water  half  a  mile* 
or  a  mile  away— they  ought  to  have  it  close 
to  the  hives;  and  it  sh  -uld  be  there  continu- 
ously while  the  bees  can  fly,  as,  whenever 
short  of  water,  they  will  always  go  to  these 
watering  places. 

Some  one  asked  if  a  running  stream  pass- 
ing through  the  apiary  would  be  sufficient. 
Mr.  Holtermann  replied  that  it  ought  to  be 
still  water,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  it 
should  be  !-tagnant;  but  to  this  several  de- 
murred. Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  place 
warm  water  where  the  bees  couid  get  to  it, 
espe  iaily  in  the  colder  weather. 

In  referring  to  the  value  of  bees  as  pollen- 
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ators,  Mr.  France  referred  to  one  A.  D. 
Barnes,  one  of  the  most  extensive  fruit- 
growers of  Wisconsin,  who  offered  to  fur- 
nish room  and  a  building  at  each  one  of  his 
orchards  to  a  bee-man  who  would  put  a  few 
hives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trees.  He  stated 
that  a  large  numtJer  of  fruit  men  were  be- 
ginning to  find  that  it  was  to  their  distinct 
advantage  to  do  this. 

PLURALITY  OF  QUEENS. 

At  this  point  a  very  valuable  and  suggest- 
ive paper  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexan- 
der, of  New  York.  It  was  brief  and  to  the 
point,  calculated  to  draw  out  discussion, 
which  it  did  in  a  most  admirable  manner. 
He  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  the  plurality 
of  queens  in  a  hive;  that  we  had  already 
made  a  good  start  toward  the  successful 
handling  of  them.  One  could  thus  keep  a 
good  supply  of  queens  on  hand,  secure 
strong  colonies,  and  supersede  at  any  time. 

He  also  referred  to  the  advantage  of  un- 
capping the  combs  and  feeding  honey  back 
again  to  the  brood-nest  in  the  spring,  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  brood-rearing. 
But  this  question  he  has  already  covered  in 
these  columns,  and  we  will  not  attempt  to 
give  his  line  of  argument  at  this  time. 

He  had  tried  a  gasoline-engine  for  running 
a  large  eight-frame  extractor,  and  expressed 
himself  as  believing  this  was  the  coming  way 
of  taking  off  a  large  quantity  of  honey. 

He  thought  that  the  subject  of  keeping 
more  bees  in  a  large  apiary  was  coming 
more  and  more  into  prominence.  At  one 
time  he  was  almost  the  sole  advocate  of  it; 
lout  judging  from  his  correspondence  there 
must  be  quite  a  number  of  bee-keepers  who 
were  gradually  working  into  the  scheme  of 
using  fewer  yards  and  more  bees  to  the  yard. 
He  spoke  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  his  lo- 
cality: of  the  large  amount  of  honey  that  he 
secured  from  buckwheat,  goldenrod,and  aster. 

In  the  general  discussion  that  followed, 
goldenrod  as  a  honey^plant  was  discussed 
lirst.  Some  one  asked  for  reports.  A  few 
found  that  it  did  not  yield  any  honey,  while 
others  secured  considerable  from  it.  Some 
question  then  arose  as  to  whether  golden- 
rod  was  a  dark  honey  or  not.  Mr.  O.  L. 
Hershiser  held  that  it  was  not  dark  unless  it 
had  buckwheat  in  it.  As  both  bloom  sim- 
ultaneously in  many  localities  there  was  apt 
to  be  considerable  buckwheat  in  it.  Others, 
not  in  the  buckwheat  country,  testified  that 
goldenrod  was  a  light  honey. 

At  this  time  some  discussion  arose  as  to 
the  different  honey-plants — what  they  were, 
and  whether  they  yielded  honey,  and  under 
what  conditions.  Prof.  Surface  offered  the 
suggestion  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
worK  in  connection  with  the  State  and  fed- 
eral governments,  to  have  a  botanist  or  bot- 
anists appointed,  who  were  to  name,  for 
members  of  the  National  Association,  honey- 
plants  that  might  be  sent  in.  A  committee 
was  duly  appointed;  and  probably  some- 
thing along  this  line  will  be  announced  later. 

At  the  next  session,  or  the  following  after- 
noon, the  ■  subject  of  plurality  of  queens,  as 
introduced  in  Mr.  Alexander's  paper,  re- 


ceived a  spirited  discussion.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  give  all  that  was  said,  any  more 
than  to  state  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  two  or  more  queens, 
each  one  separated  by  perforated  zinc  from 
every  other  queen,  could  be  kept  in  one  col- 
ony of  bees  so  long  as  there  was  general 
prosperity  in  the  hive;  but  when  a  dearth 
of  honey  came  on,  there  seemed  to  be  a  feel- 
ing that  all  the  queens  would  disappear  ex- 
cept one.  Two  or  three  reported  they  made 
a  success  of  the  two-queen  system.  Among 
them  was  Mr.  E.  E.  Pressler,  of  Williams- 
port,  Pa.  He,  like  Mr.  Alexander,  had  made 
a  success  of  it,  and  even  gone  so  far  as  to  i 
make  the  system  work  without  the  use  of 
even  perforated  zinc,  but  had  not  been  able  to 
test  the  principle  this  past  summer,  owing  to 
an  affliction  of  the  eyesight;  but  he  thought 
there  was  great  possibility  along  that  line. 
But  the  majority  of  those  present  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion  seemed  to  feel  that  it 
was  practicable  to  run  two  queens  to  a  hive, 
providing  they  were  separated  by  perforated 
zinc. 

As  noted  at  the  outset,  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Green,  had  been  very  busy,  and  therefore 
was  unable  to  prepare  a  program.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  formally  nom- 
inated to  succeed  himself,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers present  felt  that  it  was  unwise  to  force 
upon  him  a  duty  that  he  would  probably 
have  declined  if  he  were  present  and  knew 
that  he  had  been  nominated.  Mr.  R.  F.  Hol- 
termann,  therefore,  introduced  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  assembled  at  Harrisburgr,  Pa., 
feel  that,  owing  to  the  very  many  duties  of  their 
present  secretary,  Mr  J.  A  Green,  and  his  inability 
to  attend  to  those  duties  properly,  this  position 
should  not  be  forced  upon  him  for  another  year;  that 
we  take  this  action  with  reerret.  realizing  that,  if 
other  duties  would  permit,  Mr.  Green  would  make  an 
able  and  capable  secretary. 

It  is  further  resolved,  that,  while  we  would  in  no 
way  seek  to  dictate  to  any  member  how  to  vote,  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  we  would  recommend 
that,  at  the  coming  election,  Mr.  O.  L,  Hershiser.  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  receive  the  undivided  support  of  the 
Association.* 

As  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
get  this  resolution  before  the  general  mem- 
bership before  the  next  election,  the  editor 
of  Gleanings  was  requested  to  place  it  in 
his  next  issue.  While  this  resolution  is 
nothing  more  than  a  recommendation,  yet 
it  is  a  suggestion  to  the  membership  at  large. 

We  were  also  requested  to  announce  that 
the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  in  their  Convention  which 
was  held  just  before  the  National,  introduced 
the  name  of  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  for  Director 
from  Pennsylvania.  It  was  felt  that  the 
great  Keystone  State  had  no  representation, 
and  it  was  no  more  than  fair  and  right  that 
it  should  have  a  Director.  As  there  are  three 
whose  terms  of  office  expire,  the  member- 
ship will  now  be  at  liberty  to  act  according- 
ly. We  will,  if  our  space  permits,  continue 
the  National  report  in  our  next  issue. 

*A  copy  of  this  was  sent  to  Mr.  Green;  and  just  as 
we  go  to  press  we  have  received  a  telegram  reading: 
"  I  withdraw;  could  not  serve  if  elected. 

"  J.  A.  Gbbbn." 
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UNQUEENING,  WHEN  AND  HOW  DONE. 

"Mr.  Doolittle,  I  wish  to  have  a  talk  with 
you  about  unqueening,  or  taking  the  queen 
away  from  colonies  of  bees." 

"But  you  are  not  wanting  to  take  the 
queens  from  any  of  your  colonies  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  are  you?  " 

"No;  but  I  tried  the  plan  in  a  limited  way 
last  summer,  and  have  been  very  enthusiastic 
over  it.  A  bee-keeper  who  knows  you,  told 
lue  you  had  two  plans  of  unqueening.  and  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  how  you  work  with  them. 
When  do  you  begin  the  work?  " 

"About  fifteen  days  before  the  expected 
honey-harvest." 

"Why  that  number  of  days?  " 

"  So  that  the  young  queen  may  commence 
to  lay  a  day  or  two  after  the  honey-How  is 
on." 

"  What  do  you  do  with  the  old  queen?  " 

"  I  kill  her  or  form  a  nucleus  with  her  and 
one  comb  of  bees  and  brood,  just  in  accord 
with  which  seems  the  most  profitable  to  me. ' ' 

"What  do  you  do  with  the  nucleus? " 

"Use  it  for  taking  an  occasional  queen 
from  to  replace  poor  queens,  or  from  which 
to  get  an  occasional  queen  at  any  time  of 
emergency  when  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
have  a  queen  at  once.  No  bee  keeper  should 
attempt  to  keep  bees  without  running  one 
nucleus  to  about  every  twenty-five  colonies 
he  may  have  in  his  apiary.  If  queens  are 
not  needed,  these  nuclei  will  build  a  frame 
of  worker  comb  every  week  or  so  during  the 
summer  months,  and  thus  add  much  value  to 
the  sum  total  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

"I  see.  What  further  do  you  do  with  the 
colony  now  made  queenless?" 

"Ten  days  later  all  queen-cells  are  cut, 
and  a  ripe  queen- cell,  from  my  very  best 
comb-honey  queen,  is  given,  and  that  ends 
the  matter,  unless  by  outside  diagnosis  I  mis- 
trust this  young  queen  is  lost  or  fails  to  be- 
come a  perfect  mother." 

"If  you  mistrust  the  queen  is  lost,  what 
then?" 

"The  hive  is  opened;  and  if  no  eggs  or  lar- 
vae are  found,  a  queen  from  the  nucleus  is 
given. ' ' 

"Ah:  I  now  see  something  of  the  value  of 
that  nucleus.  I  could  have  saved  quite  a 
Considerable  the  past  season  if  I  could  have 
had  queens  for  three  or  four  colonies  which 
I  found  queenless  just  in  the  height  of  the 
honey-flow.  But  do  the  bees  not  swarm  out 
with  the  queen  when  she  goes  out  to  meet 
the  drones? " 

"Some  claim  that  they  do  so;  but  with  me 
no  such  trouble  has  occurred  during  the 
past." 


"What  about  the  other  plan? " 

"The  other  plan  uses  the  old  queen;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  queen  is  not  killed  nor  taken 
from  the  hive." 

' '  Do  you  begin  about  the  same  time  as 
with  the  first?  " 

"Not  quite  as  soon.  With  this  plan  I  wait 
till  about  five  days  before  the  expected  har- 
vest, when  the  queen  is  caught  and  caged, 
the  cage  containing  her  being  placed  just  on 
top  of  the  bottom- bar  to  a  central  frame  in 
the  hive,  near  the  entrance  end." 

"Why  do  you  place  her  and  the  cage 
thus?" 

' '  Because  I  find  that,  when  she  is  at  this 
point,  the  bees  as  a  rule  work  right  along  the 
same,  or  nearly  so,  as  they  would  if  the  queen 
had  her  liberty.  In  other  words,  when  1  cage 
a  queen  and  put  the  cage  near  the  top  of  the 
brood-chamber  the  bees  seem  to  feel  as  if 
they  were  queenless,  start  queen-cells  at  once, 
or  as  soon  as  they  would  if  the  queen  were 
taken  from  the  hive,  and  lack  in  energy  about 
working,  very  much  the  same  as  a  queenless 
colony  does.  But  cage  her  near  the  entrance, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  work  goes 
right  along,  often  without  any  queen- cells 
being  started  at  all." 

"That  is  a  point  worth  knowing,  certain- 
ly.   But  what  next  after  caging  the  queen?  " 

"I  wait  ten  days,  then  open  the  hive,  cut 
the  cells,  if  any  are  found,  when  the  stopper 
to  the  cage  is  removed  and  replaced  with  one 
having  about  two  inches  of  queen-candy  in 
it." 

"Why  that  much  candy?  " 

"This  amount  requires  about  two  to  three 
days  for  the  bees  to  eat  through  it  so  as  to 
liberate  the  queen,  thus  keeping  them  with- 
out a  laying  queen  for  about  fifteen  days." 

' '  But  ten  and  two  or  three  does  not  make 
fifteen  days,  does  it?  " 

"No;  but  I  said  without  a  laying  queen. 
A  queen  just  from  a  cage  does  not  begin  to 
lay  at  once,  or  immediately  upon  her  release 
from  her  imprisonment.  She  has  to  be  fed 
prepared  food  for  about  two  days  before  she 
begins  to  lay  very  much. ' ' 

"That  is  something  I  had  not  thought 
about,  but  presume  you  may  be  correct  in 
the  matter.  But  does  not  this  week  or  ten 
days  of  honey  harvest,  when  no  eggs  are  be- 
ing laid  in  the  cells,  cause  the  brood-cham- 
ber to  become  filled  with  honey?  " 

"To  no  great  amount,  where  the  queen  is 
caged  near  the  entrance,  for  the  bees  are  at 
work  in  the  sections  all  the  while,  very  near- 
ly the  same  as  would  be  the  case  did  the 
queen  have  her  liberty.  And  this  way  seems 
to  work  fully  as  well  as  the  first  regarding 
the  prevention  of  swarming;  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  presence  of  the  queen  thus  caged 
in  the  hive  gives  all  the  energy  to  the  bees 
ever  obtained  under  any  circumstances  where 
the  old  queen  remains  in  the  hive  during  the 
swarming  season." 

"But  does  not  such  a  liberating  of  the 
queen  just  at  this  time  in  the  harvest  result 
in  a  whole  lot  of  brood-feeding  when  the 
honey-harvest  is  at  its  height?  " 

' '  All  the  eggs  laid  by  the  queen  are  gener- 
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ally  matured.  Why  do  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion?" 

"Because  I  am  against  much  brood-feed- 
ing when  the  harvest  is  at  its  best.  It  takes 
too  much  of  our  surplus  crop." 

"All  of  my  past  experience  says  that  for 
energy,  and  a  great  rush  of  honey  to  the  sec- 
tions, give  me  the  colony  whose  queen  be- 
gins to  lay  right  in  the  height  Of  the  honey- 
Sow,  when  said  colony  has  been  without  a 
laying  queen  for  about  two  weeks.  I  claim 
that  this  extra  energy  gives  far  more  honey 
in  the  sections,  besides  feeding  the  brood, 
than  can  be  gotten  by  any  other  plan  where 
there  is  no  brood  to  feed  after  any  colony 
has  been  without  a  laying  queen  from  two  to 
three  weeks." 

"Well,  I  did  not  think  so,  but  I  will  try  it 
next  summer." 

' '  1  would  advise  you  not  to  run  wild  over 
these  or  any  other  plans  you  have  not  tried; 
but  just  try  the  thing  on  three  or  four  colo- 
nies; and  then,  if  you  are  pleased,  try  it  more 
extensively  the  next  year;  and  then,  if  fully 
convinced,  use  the  whole  apiary  in  the  suc- 
cessful way  till  something  which  outrivals 
the  plans  you  are  using  turns  up.  Then  go 
slow  again,  and  in  this  way  you  are  always 
safe." 


BLE  K&EPING 

IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 


LOWS  SCtlOLL 


DOING  THE  FAIRS  WITH  BEE  EXHIBITS. 

This  has  been  my  hobby  for  years,  but  I 
have  broken  it  only  well  enougn  to  ride  it 
this  year.  Bee-keepers'  exhibits  at  fairs  are 
very  profitable  to  the  bee-keepers,  and  are 
great  educators  to  the  general  public.  Here 
it  is  that  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
learn  and  to  see  many  things  pertaining  to 
bee-keeping.  Then  the  honey  in  the  comb 
and  glass  makes  many  a  spectator's  mouth 
"water" — we've  heard  the  expression  hun- 
dreds of  times. 

We  have  just  been  at  the  State  Fair  at  Dal- 
las, and  are  now  at  the  International  Fair  at 
San  Antonio,  with  an  exhibit  of  the  Texas 
Bee-keepers'  Association.  Besides  the  bee- 
keepers' exhibit  of  bees,  honey,  wax,  etc.,  we 
have  a  large  wire-cloth  cage  in  which  daily 
demonstrations  are  made  in  handling  bees. 
This  is  a  great  drawing  card.  The  results  of 
such  exhibits  will  be  profitable  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 

The  matter  of  bee-keepers'  exhibits  has 
been  made  a  permanent  one  of  the  Texas 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  a  general  pre- 
mium list  that  will  be  suited  for  the  purpose 
has  been  adopted,  which  is  in  effect  now  at 
the  Dallas  and  the  San  Antonio  Fairs,  and  is 
also  used  at  the  annual  exhibit  of  the  associ- 
:ation  at  its  annual  meetings.    The  amount 


of  premiums  is  the  same  at  each  of  the  three 
places,  and  are  well  worth  working  for.  I 
will  give  a  copy  of  it  here,  and  should  like 
to  ask  every  reader  who  is  interested  in  this 
matter  to  keep  this  page  for  future  reference. 
Mark  the  number  of  this  page  somewhere  on 
the  wall  or  in  your  reference-book. 

BEE  AND  HONEY  DEPARTMENT— CLASS  A. 

Golden  Italian  bees  and  queen  in  single-comb  obser- 
vatory hives   85.00  $3.00 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queen  in  single- 
comb  observatory  hive   5.00  3.00 

Carniolan  bees  and  queens  in  single-comb  observa- 
tory hives   5.00  3.00 

Caucasian  bees  and  queens  in  single-comb  observa- 
tory hives    5.00  3.00 

Cyprian  bees  and  queens  in  single-comb  observa- 
tory hives   5.00  3.00 

Holy  Land  bees  and  queens  in  single-comb  observ- 
atory hive   6.00  3.00 

Banat  bees  and  queen  in  single-comb  observatory 

hive   5.00  3.00 

Black  queen  and  bees  in  single-comb  observatory 

hive   5.00  3.00 

Best  display  of  bumble-bees   5.00  3.00 

Best  display  of  ground  bees   5.00  3.00 

Best  and  largest  display  of  bees  of  various  races  in 

observatory  hives   10.00  6.00 

Best  and  largest  display  of  queens  of  various  races 

in  mailing-cages   5.00  3.00 

Best  case  of  white  section  comb  honey,  12  lbs.  or 

more   5.00  3.00 

Best  case  of  light-amber  section  comb  honey   5.00  3.00 

Best  and  largest  display  of  section  comb  honey   5.00  3.00 

Best  display  of  special  designs  of  comb  honey..   5.00  3.00 

Best  12  lbs.  friction-top  pail  white  bulk  comb  honey  3.00  2.00 

Best  6  lbs.  friction-top  pail  white  bulk  comb  honey  3.00  2.00 

Best  3  lbs.  friction-top  pail  white  bulk  comb  honey  3.00  2.00 

Best  display  of  bulk  comb  honey   5.00  3.00 

Best  dozen  jars  white  extracted  honey   3.00  2.00 

Best  dozen  jars  light-amber  extracted  honey   3.00  2.00 

Best  display  extracted  honey,  granulated  form   5.00  3.00 

Best  sample  cake  of  bright  yellow  beeswax,  not 

less  than  2  lbs   5.00  3.00 

Best  and  largest  display  of  beeswax   5.00  3.00 

Best  display  in  special  designs  in  beeswax   5.00  3.00 

Best  display  of  fruit  preserved  in  honey...   5.00  3.00 

Best  honey  vinegar   3.00  2.00 

Best  instructive  display  in  apiarian  products  and 

of  the  various  uses  made  of  honey  and  beeswax.  20.00  10.00 
Best  and  largest  display  of  bee-keepers'  supplies.  .Diploma. 
Best  collection  of  Texas  honey-yielding  plants, 

pressed  and  mounted   5.00  3.00 

All  matters  pertaining  to  the  above  may  be  addressed  to  me 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  exhibits,  and  secretary  of 
the  Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association.               Louis  Scholl. 


SUPEKSEDURE  OF  QUEENS. 

There  has  always  been  a  doubt  in  my  mind 
whether  we  coulfi  leave  it  to  the  bees  to  su- 
persede their  queens  at  the  proper  time.  Ar- 
guments both  pro  and  con  have  been  many; 
but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
pay,  and  pay  big,  for  the  apiarist  to  look  aft- 
er this  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  bees.  My 
experience  is  that  the  bees  will  tolerate  old 
queens  in  their  hives  longer  than  is  profitable 
for  their  owner.  Too  often  the  queens  get 
so  old  and  feeble  that  the  colony  dwindles 
down  to  a  mere  nucleus  before  it  gets  a  new 
queen  and  will  require  a  long  time  to  recov- 
er, if  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  the  bee-keeper. 
In  one  of  my  apiaries  of  42  colonies  the  fail- 
ure to  look  after  and  replace  the  old  worth- 
less queens  at  the  proper  time  resulted  in  de- 
creasing the  number  to  34  in  one  season,  and 
then  to  26  during  the  one  following.  At  this 
rate  it  would  not  take  very  long  to  have  a 
beeless  yard. 

This  danger  is  greater  during  poor  seasons 
than  in  more  favorable  ones;  and  where  bees 
do  not  swarm  it  is  also  much  greater.  If  the 
colonies  swarm,  a  new  queen  takes  the  place 
of  an  old  one;  and  this  accounts  largely  for 
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the  rapid  dying- out,  sometimes,  of  an  apiary 
that  has  been  neglected,  or  an  apiary  in 
which  the  colonies  will  remain  in  good  con- 
dition for  many  years.  In  the  first,  a  few 
poor  seasons  and  no  swarming  leaves  the  old 
queens  in  the  hives,  and  the  colonies  soon 
give  way  in  a  few  years.  In  the  latter,  dur- 
ing several  favorable  years,  during  which  the 
bees  have  been  left  to  swarm,  and  go  to  the 
woods,  new  queens  have  kept  the  colonies  up. 

I  believe  in  requeening  with  good  young 
queens,  yet  not  in  a  wholesale  way.  Every 
fall  is  entirely  too  often  to  requeen  every  col- 
ony; and  even  to  do  this  every  two  years  is  too 
much,  as  I  have  had  many  queens  do  excel- 
lent work  in  their  third  year.  Whenever  a 
queen  fails  to  do  good  work  she  ought  to  be 
superseded,  and  this  can  be  done  at  any  time; 
however,  I  prefer  to  do  all  requeening  im- 
mediately after  our  honey  harvest.  This  is 
when  queens  can  be  obtained  easily  and  at 
a  very  low  price  from  reliable  queen-raisers. 

The  exclusive  honey- producer,  during  the 
rush,  has  not  the  time  to  raise  the  best  queens; 
his  time  is  too  valuable  during  the  honey- 
flow,  and  after  that  he  is  occupied  with  prof- 
itably marketing  his  crop.  So  it  has  been 
easier  for  me  to  get  my  queens  annually  by 
the  hundred  from  a  competent  queen-raiser, 
and  requeen  all  colonies  having  poor  queens. 
Herewith  I  am  giving  a  letter  from  my  friend 
Sueltenfuss  right  along  this  subject.  Be- 
sides, it  contains  some  other  notes. 

I  am  in  a  bad  fix  this  fall  with  some  of  my 
queens,  as  they  are  too  old  — some  two,  some  three 
years  old.  I  should  have  killed  them  just  after 
the  honev-flow,  and  let  the  bees  requeen  them- 
selves. Only  a  few  colonies  superseded  their  queens 
themselves  One  of  these  1  just  looked  into  when 
it  had  nearly  ripe  supersedure  cells.  On  seeing 
this  I  took  out  the  old  qu#en.  which  had  been  a 
good  one,  went  to  another  colony  which  also  had 
an  old  but  undesirable  queen  of  the  fall  of  1904,  I 
quietly  picked  her  off  the  comb,  killed  her,  and 
placed  the  first  one  in  her  place.  The  bees  took  kind- 
ly to  her,  but  superseded  her  after  a  few  weeks,  as  she 
was  very  feeble.  But  that  was  just  what  I  wanted. 
Last  year  I  did  this  twice  over  with  an  old  queen, 
aod  I  had  the  intention  of  practicing  it  more  exten- 
sively this  season;  but  the  honey-flow  was  cut  off  so 
short  here  the  first  week  in  July  that  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  do  it,  on  account  of  robbing;  and  when 
there  is  no  honey  coming  in,  the  bees  are  much  less 
disposed  to  accept  a  strange  queen  kindly.  That  is 
the  reason  I  have  the  old  queen  on  hand  now;  and 
another  obsta-  le  was  the  robber-flies  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. I  have  a  suspicion  that  they  caught  two  young 
queens  which  were  lost  when  they  were  out  to  mate. 
Robber-flies  can  often  be  seen  on  the  hive  covers 
watching  their  chance.  A  good  way  to  kill  them  is 
to  take  a  light  piece  of  lath,  about  18  inches  long  and 
1  to  1%  inches  wide,  and  quietly  but  quickly  hit  them 
on  the  head.  They  can  easily  be  approached,  as  they 
are  very  bold  and  saucy.  By  the  way,  the  large  black 
or  gray  rouber-flies  also  catch  the  large  brown  wasps 
(those  that  build  their  paper  n^sts  in  trees).  I  saw 
one  with  a  wasp  myself.  Robber-flies  are  a  menace  to 
young  queens  here  every  summer.  The  first  few  years 
I  had  bees  I  thought  birds  were  to  blame,  but  I  know 
better  now. 

I  could  buy  queens,  but  they  cost  money;  but  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  have  to  buy  a  few  to  replace  the  oldest 
and  most  undesirable.  I  didn't  see  any  drones,  so  it 
is  out  of  the  question  to  let  the  bees  requeen  them- 
s  Iv  s  now.  I  have  one  colony  with  a  virgin  queen. 
I  am  wondering  whether  she  will  be  able  to  mate 
yet  or  has  mated.  I  looked  into  the  hive  to-day  and 
found  her  too.  She  was  very  quiet,  but  not  laying. 
She  had  not  the  appearance  yet  of  a  laying  queen. 
Perhaps  she  mated  yesterday.  I  will  find  out  in  a  few 
days.  I  have  found  so  far  that  it  is  poor  business  pol- 
icy to  let  the  bees  do  their  own  superseding. 

I  found  out  something  this  year  in  connection  with 


the  clipped-wing  plan.  One  afternoon  four  swarms 
came  out,  and  all  went  into  one  hive  That  was  af  er 
the  first  extracting,  and  I  had  no  idea  they  would  get 
the  swarming  fever.  The  assertion  is  made  by  some 
that  bees  will  supersede  their  queen  if  one  of  her 
legs  is  cut  off.  Well,  last  year  I  cut  off  a  leg  of  an  old 
queen,  and  the  bees  promptly  superseded  her ;  and 
this  year  I  practiced  it  on  two  old  queens,  but  the  old 
ladies  are  still  on  hand.  The  colony  last  year  was  yel- 
low Italians,  three-banded.  Those  two  this  year  are 
black  hybrids.  Otto  Sueltenfuss. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 


POSITION  OF  HONEY  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  BROOD-NEST. 


Does  a  Normal  Colony  Ever  Store  Honey 
Below  the  Brood? 


BY  J.  E.  HAND. 


I  notice  that  the  Straw  man,  p.  948,  takes 
exception  to  my  statement,  page  899,  that 
bees  always  store  honey  at  the  sides  of  and 
above  the  brood,  but  never  below  it.  Of 
course,  this  statement  has  reference  to  bees 
in  a  normal  state  unrestricted  by  the  hand 
of  man.  Nor  did  I  intend  to  convey  the 
idea  that  honey  would  always  be  found  at 
the  sides  of  the  brood  and  along  the  top-bars 
of  brood-frames,  for  this  is  a  matter  that  is 
governed  by  the  extent  of  the  honey-flow, 
the  amount  of  super  room,  the  prolificness 
of  the  queen,  and,  I  might  add,  the  race  of 
bees;  for  it  is  a  fact  well  known  that  the 
Italian  bees  are  more  inclined  to  store  honey 
in  the  brood-chamber  than  the  blacks.  It  is 
true  that  a  prolific  queen  will  often  fill  the 
outside  combs  of  an  eight  or  even  a  ten  frame 
hive  with  brood  in  the  height  of  the  breeding 
season;  however,  if  there  is  any  honey  in  the 
brood-apartment  it  will  be  at  the  sides  and 
above  the  brood  and  not  below  it;  and  if 
there  are  combs  below  the  brood-chamber 
not  occupied  by  the  queen  for  brood  they 
will  be  empty.  The  habit  or  instinct  of  the 
bees  to  surround  their  brood  with  honey  at 
the  top  and  sides,  working  the  brood  down- 
ward to  make  room  for  the  honey  above  as 
well  as  drawing  it  in  at  the  sides,  leaving  the 
outside  combs  for  honey,  is  more  noticeable 
in  the  sectional  hive  where  three  brood-sec- 
tions are  used,  making  a  brood-chamber  15f 
inches  deep. 

The  fact  that  bees  may  be  compelled  to 
store  honey  temporarily  below  the  brood 
proves  nothing,  and  does  not  change  the  na- 
ture or  instinct  of  the  bees;  for  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  that  compelled  them  thus  to  store 
honey  is  removed,  such  honey  will  be  quick- 
ly removed  and  placed  above  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  brood,  even  though  it  be  capped. 
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If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  has  been  only  a 
few  years  since  Mr.  Doolittle  practiced  plac- 
ing sections  at  the  sides  as  well  as  at  the  top 
of  the  brood-apartment  to  have  them  filled 
with  honey.  In  fact,  this  practice  was  in 
common  use  some  25  years  ago.  I  hardly 
think  Dr.  Miller  would  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  bees  in  Illinois  are  as  likely  to 
store  their  surplus  below  the  brood-apart- 
ment as  at  the  sides  and  above  it,  and  yet 
that  is  about  the  impression  one  receives 
from  reading  the  Straws  above  referred  to. 
My  statement  on  page  899  to  which  the  good 
doctor  takes  exception  is  perfectly  orthodox 
in  my  location,  and  I  suspect  that  bee  nature 
is  very  nearly  the  same  in  Illinois  as  it  is  in 
Ohio. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 


BEE-HUNTING. 


More  Profitable  to  Cut  the  Trees  in  the 
Fall. 


BY  ELIAS  FOX. 


In  reply  to  John  R.  Lockard,  page  322  of 
the  March  1st  issue,  I  would  say  that,  unless 
his  bee-trees  are  better  supplied  with  honey 
than  most  of  them  are  here,  his  profits  (if 
any)  would  be  greater  if  he  would  cut  them 
in  the  fall,  and  it  would  also  be  much  more 
humane,  for  swarms  could  be  saved  that  other- 
wise would  perish  long  before  spring  from 
the  want  of  sufiicient  stores  to  carry  them 
through. 

I  hunt  bees  for  recreation  and  to  save 
swarms  that  would  starve  if  left  in  the  tree 
and  take  a  chance  on  the  possible  profit,  and 
I  have  driven  into  the  country  in  the  fall  and 
brought  home  swarms  where  others  had  cut 
the  trees,  robbed  the  bees  of  their  honey,  and 
left  them  to  perish.  Two  years  ago  I  win- 
tered ten  swarms  that  I  took  from  trees, 
mostly  of  my  own  finding.  My  method  is 
this: 

I  have  a  box  made  of  thin  boards,  17  inches 
long,  11  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep,  with 
3  very  thin  boards  5  inches  wide,  slipped  in- 
side between  thin  cleats  tacked  inside  the 
ends  (wooden  combs  or  dummies),  for  the 
bees  to  cluster  on,  with  half-inch  space  at 
bottom  and  top,  so  as  not  to  crush  the  bees 
and  allow  them  free  passage.  The  cover  is 
thin  boards  with  half-inch  cleats  on  each 
side  to  slip  down  over  the  top  of  the  box, 
with  four  li-inch  holes,  one  near  each  cor- 
ner, with  wire  screen  tacked  on  under 
one  side  to  give  plenty  of  air,  cover  fastened 
on  with  a  wire  hook  and  a  screw-eye  at  each 
end,  and  a  strap  firmly  nailed  across  the  top 
for  a  handle  to  carry  it  by.  Then  I  bore  a 
l|-inch  hole  in  the  center  of  one  side  at  the 
bottom,  and  this  is  closed  with  a  little  slid- 
ing gate  that  also  has  a  1^-inch  hole  in,  cov- 
ered with  wire  screen.  This  box,  by  taking 
the  three  division-boards  out  of  the  cleats  and 
laying  them  in  one' side  of  the  box,  makes 
room  for  a  whisk-broom,  smoker,  and  honey- 
knife;  and  when  thus  packed  I  slip  it  under 
the  buggy-seat  with  my  ax  and  hunting-box, 


and  set  a  lard-can,  with  the  cover  on,  in 
front  of  the  seat,  and  hitch  up  my  team,  and 
away  I  go  to  some  place  favorable  for  bees; 
and,  after  getting  permission  from  the  land- 
owner, I  usually  put  my  team  in  his  barn 
and  feed  them,  and  away  I  go  with  hunting- 
box  to  attract  the  bees  so  I  can  trace  them; 
and  when  I  find  the  tree  I  return  to  the  bug- 
gy and  get  my  outfit  and  cut  the  tree  by  fall- 
ing it  on  to  some  small  tree  to  break  the 
force;  blow  a  little  smoke  in  at  the  entrance 
and  chop  in  two  cuts  and  split  off  one  side; 
then  I  set  my  box  on  the  log,  close  it,  and 
proceed  to  take  out  the  combs  and  brush  the 
bees  in  front  of  the  entrance  (always  making 
sure  to  get  the  queen  in ) ;  and  in  they  go.  I 
cut  the  honey  out  and  put  it  in  the  can  and 
put  the  empty  combs  and  brood  on  top  of  it 
and  put  on  the  cover  and  wait  an  hour  or  so 
for  the  flying  bees  to  get  in  the  box. 

When  I  get  home  I  fit  up  a  hive  with  hon- 
ey, cut  out  some  of  the  old  combs,  and  insert 
the  brood  in  the  combs,  jar  the  box  down  on 
the  ground,  which  loosens  the  bees  from  the 
cover  which  I  remove,  and  dump  the  bees 
in  front  of  the  hive,  and  in  they  go. 

I  have  eight  swarms  thus  taken  last  fall 
(the  last  one  Nov.  28);  all  are  apparently  in 
fine  condition  and  perfectly  contented.  Out 
of  the  eight,  only  three  had  enough  honey 
to  have  wintered  them.  I  have  had  but  one 
man  refuse  to  let  me  cut  a  tree,  for  I  usual- 
ly divide  the  honey  with  the  owner  of  the 
land. 

I  enjoy  hunting  any  and  all  kinds  of  game; 
but  there  is  a  fascination  about  bee-hunting 
that  I  find  in  no  other  kind.  I  like  to  watch 
them  as  they  cautiously  at  first  approach  the 
box;  then,  after  filling  themselves,  watch  the 
zigzag  circles  they  deseribe  before  they  make 
straight  away. 

Hillsboro,  Wis. 


WINTER  CASES. 


Cheap  and  Effective  Ones  Made  out  of  a 
Good  Grade  of  Manilla  or  Flour  sacking 
Paper;  Some  General  Suggestions  on 
Outdoor  Wintering  in  Mild  Climates. 

BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


A  year  ago  we  made  some  winter  cases  of 
a  heavy  grade  of  roofing-paper;  but  the  stock 
was  so  heavy  it  was  very  difiicult  to  fold  it; 
and,  when  once  folded,  it  was  necessary  to 
rivet  it  at  the  folds.  Even  when  completed, 
the  thing  was  very  flimsy  and  it  did  not  look 
as  if  it  would  possibly  stand  more  than  one 
season's  use.  When  we  came  to  figure  on 
the  cost  of  material  and  labor  of  making,  it 
was  almost  as  much  as  a  case  made  of  |  lum- 
ber. While  the  roofing-paper  itself  was 
cheaper  than  wood  we  discovered,  somewhat 
to  our  astonishment,  that  the  labor  of  folding 
and  riveting  it  into  a  winter  case  was  con- 
siderably greater  than  when  made  of  wood. 

But  the  suggestion  has  been  made,  and 
made  repeatedly,  by  different  ones  who  have 
tested  it,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  such 
heavy  paper.  A  good  grade  of  manilla,  about 
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the  heft  and  grade  of  flour-sacking  or  any 
strong  wrapping-paper  that  can  be  obtained 
at  the  stores,  it  was  claimed,  would  make 
a  winter  case  that  is  very  cheap  and  satis- 
factory. 

We  have  accordingly  prepared  a  few  hives 
for  outdoor  wintering  in  our  yards,  and  here- 
with append  illustrations  to  show  what  we 
did.  We  first  took  several  thicknesses  of 
newspaper  long  enough  so  they  would  reach 
down  over  the  sides  and  ends.  For  a  climate 
like  this  we  would  estimate  it  would  require 


FIG.   1.— KIGHT  WAY  OF  FOLDING   THE  PA- 
PER TO  SHED  WATER. 


about  two  inches  of  loosely  folded  paper  or 
old  grain-sacks  that  are  not  fit  for  any  other 
purpose.  A  large  square  of  manilla  paper  is 
laid  on  top  of  the  hive.  The  sides  and  ends 
are  tucked  down  and  folded  (as  one  would 
do  up  a  package),  when  they  are  tied,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1;  but  do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  folding  the  paper  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  for 
then  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  folds  will 
catch  water,  resulting  in  a  leak. 

Whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  oil  these 
papers  to  prevent  their  water-soaking  during 
the  winter  we  can  not  say  from  experiment; 
but  we  are  oiling  ours,  and  would  advise  oth- 
ers to  do  so. 

The  two  illustrations  do  not  show  a  large 
enough  sheet  of  paper.  It  should  be  wide 
enough  and  long  enough  so  that,  when  fold- 
ed, it  will  reach  clear  down  to  the  bottom- 
board,  leaving  just  space  at  the  entrance  for 
the  bees  to  pass  in  and  out. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  a  few  hives 
would  take  all  the  spare  newspapers  that 
could  be  found  in  any  ordinary  home;  per- 
haps, but  in  these  days  of  a  large  daily  for 
one  cent,  most  homes  will  have  a  good  sup- 
ply if  they  have  not  sold  them  to  the  paper- 
rag  man;  but  if  these  are  not  available  one 
can  go  to  the  produce-grain  dealers  and  buy 
up  old  sacking,  or  burlap  wrappings,  for  a 
very  small  sum.  This  will  be  better  than 
paper,  and,  what  is  more,  will  fold  nicely 
over  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  hives  as  well 
as  the  tops. 

The  two  illustrations  show  two  hives  pre- 
pared after  they  were  set  out  of  the  cellar  in 
the  spring,  and  did  not  have  any  paper  be- 
tween the  covering  and  the  hive  proper. 
Moreover,  the  regular  hive-cover  with  pro- 


jecting cleats  was  left  on  the  hive.  We  would 
advise  putting  on  a  thin  super  cover  for  out- 
door wintering;  then  put  on  the  two  inches 
of  sacking  or  old  newspapers,  old  quilts  or 
carpeting,  and  then  afterward  the  hood  of 
manilla  paper.  When  in  place,  put  on  the 
regular  hive-cover  to  cap  the  whole.  This 
will  help  to  make  up  the  roof  proper,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  additional  protection  to 
the  top  of  the  hive. 

This  scheme  of  wrapping  hives  with  heavy 
manilla  paper,  or  any  good  wrapping  paper 
that  will  shed  water,  is  very  easy  to  carry 
out;  and  there  should  be  no  excuse  on  the 
part  of  any  one  by  reason  of  expense  to  let 
his  bees  winter  outdoors  unprotected  when 
a  few  minutes  and  a  cent  or  two  per  hive 
will  probably  give  every  colony  cheap  and 
good  protection.  We  do  not  positively  say 
it  would,  but  we  are  relying  upon  the  reports 
of  others  who  have  tested  it,  and  say  that  it 
is  very  satisfactory.  We  have  tested  the 
same  kind  of  winter  case  made  of  heavy 
roofing-paper,  and  find  that  bees  winter  very 
nicely,  or,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  winter 
bees  well. 

In  the  colder  climates  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  a  thicker  layer  of  packing  material  be- 
tween the  paper  hood  and  the  hive.  One 
will  have  to  judge  from  his  own  climate. 

PAPER  HOODS  FOR  SPRING  PROTECTION. 

This  method  of  protecting  colonies  is  so 
very  cheap  and  effective  that,  in  our  opinion, 
one  could  use  it  to  good  advantage  on  colo- 
nies just  set  out  of  a  cellar  in  the  spring. 
The  slight  cost  would  be  more  than  made  up 
by  the  saving  in  stores,  more  brood,  and, 
consequently,  a  colony  further  advanced  for 
the  harvest.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  most 
apiarists  will  have  plenty  of  time  in  which 
to  do  this. 

If  the  paper  be  not  too  heavy,  and  be  care- 
fully laid  away  in  the  fiat  after  removal,  it 
might  answer  for  two  or  three  seasons,  and 
the  inner  packing  of  old  sacking  or  newspa- 
pers could  be  used  for  many  years. 


FIG.  2. — WRONG  WAY. 


We  have  tried  different  ways  of  holding 
the  folds  in  place,  but  know  nothing  better 
than  common  wool  twine  tied  in  a  bow  knot. 
The  drawing  of  the  knot  releases  the  whole 
thing.  The  hive  is  then  ready  for  examina- 
tion. 
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CELLAR  VS.  OUTDOOR  VTINTERING. 

It  is  our  opinion  that,  in  all  localities  sub- 
ject to  two  or  three  good  fly  days  almost  ev- 
ery month  in  the  year,  that  the  outdoor 
method  of  wintering  will  be  far  more  satis- 
factory, especially  to  the  beginner.  Cellar 
wintering  requires  ideal  conditions,  consid- 
erable skill,  and  a  climate  where  there  are 
no  fly  days  during  mid-winter.  Any  locality 
where  it  warms  up  so  the  bees  can  fly  during 
January  and  February  is  apt  to  warm  up 
the  cellar  so  as  to  cause  uneasiness  on  the 
part  of  the  bees.  A  repository  that  can  not 
be  cooled  off,  and  the  bees  are  uneasy,  is  li- 
able to  cause  a  large  death  loss  before  spring, 
especially  if  this  uneasiness  occurs  during 
the  period  of  January-February.  Where  one 
has  a  certain  amount  of  open  winter,  this  pa- 
per method  of  protection  will,  we  believe, 
prove  to  be  cheap  and  effective;  and  even  in 
climatjs  where  outdoor  wintering  gives  fair- 
ly good  results  without  any  protection,  we 
would  say  by  all  means  use  a  paper  hood 
like  those  here  shown,  without  any  packing 
underneath.  The  cost  will  be  slight  but  the 
gain  will  be  great.  There  are  a  good  many 
localities  in  the  South,  especially  those  ex- 
posed to  strong  winds,  where  a  paper  cover- 
ing of  this  kind  will  be  found  to  be  very  ad- 
vantageous. 

While  on  this  subject  we  would  advise  for 
outdoor  wintering  that  the  entrance  be  con- 
tracted about  as  shown  in  the  illustrations; 
namely,  f  X8  inches  wide  for  strong  colonies; 
for  the  medium,  f  X4  or  5  inches;  and  the 
weak  ones  correspondingly  smaller;  but  very 
weak  colonies  we  would  advise  putting  into 


the  cellar  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February  where  the  climate  is  more  or  less 
open,  and  then  setting  them  out  the  first  of 
March;  or,  better  still,  unite  the  weak  ones 
and  put  them  in  an  outyard. 


HARVESTING  SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

BY  A.  L.  AMOS. 

When,  in  my  enthusiasm,  I  commenced  to 
write  of  yellow  sweet  clover  as  a  honey- 
plant  it  was  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  going  into  the  seed  business;  but  so  many 
inquiries  came  to  hand  asking  if  I  could 
supply  seed  or  tell  where  it  might  be  ob- 
tained, that  I  began  to  study  whether  I 
could  not  do  something  toward  supplying 
the  demand.  I  hit  upon  a  plan  of  harvest- 
ing the  seed  in  a  small  way,  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  would  do  likewise. 

I  have  the  clover  cut  with  a  mowing-ma- 
chine when  the  seed  has  partly  ripened.  I 
have  this  cutting  done  after  a  rain,  or  in 
the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on  it,  as  the 
seed  does  not  shake  off  so  easily  when  wet. 
It  is  allowed  to  lie  for  a  few  days  to  finish 
ripening,  when  the  girls  and  I  "  go  for  it ' ' 
as  shown  in  the  picture. 

We  spread  the  buggy  canvas  on  the 
ground,  and  pile  on  the  clover.  We  do 
this  in  the  morning  when  it  is  wet,  and  al- 
low it  to  lie  till  late  afternoon,  when  it  is 
thoroughly  dry  and  yields  readily  to  the 
feet  and  sticks  of  the  young  harvesters. 
After  a  vigorous  pounding  and  tramping  we 
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THE  RESULT  AFTER  INTRODUCING  A^DRONE-LAYING  QUEEN. 


find  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of  seed  on 
our  canvas.  We  sift  it  twice  and  put  it  in  a 
sack.  Our  work  with  the  clover  stretches 
over  a  week  or  more,  and  we  have  no  very 
large  quantity  then,  but  enough  to  supply 
many  bee-keepers  who  want  only  a  little  to 
try  it. 

If  one  wants  a  clover-field  to  be  good  year 
after  year  as  I  do,  I  consider  it  very  impor- 
tant to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  seed. 
If  this  is  not  done  it  sows  itself  too  thickly. 
In  harvesting  as  we  do,  there  is  always 
enough  left  to  seed  the  ground  nicely  for 
another  year. 

Comstock,  Neb. 

[While  this  may  savor  of  free  advertising 
we  are  glad  to  give  the  space,  as  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  get  nice  yellow-sweet-clover  seed.  As 
many  desire  it,  here  is  a  chance  to  get  some 
of  it.— Ed.] 


A  TESTED  BREEDER  THAT  PROVED 
TO  BE  A  DRONE-LAYING  QUEEN. 


BY  W.  A.  PRYAL. 


I  have  recently  had  a  very  interesting  study 
in  queens,  which  came  about  in  this  way:  I 
wanted  a  tested  Caucasian  queen  which  I 
could  use  as  a  breeder,  as  I  wished  to  raise 
a  few  queens  for  my  own  use.  I  therefore 
sent  to  a  breeder  who  had  an  established  rep- 
utation, and  in  the  first  week  of  August  I  re- 
ceived the  queen.  She  was  to  be  one  of  "last 
season's  crop, ' '  and  fully  guaranteed. 

After  introducing  her  I  noticed  that  she 
was  a  poor  layer;  but  this  I  attributed  to  her 
shyness,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  bees 
had  not  yet  ' '  taken  to  her, "  as  I  found  evi- 
dence of  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
bees  to  build  queen-cells.  When  I  found 
some  drone-brood  doing  nicely  in  cells  to 
their  liking,  I  did  not  think  any  thing  more 
of  the  matter  than  that  I  was  fortunate  in 


getting  a  batch  of  Caucasian  drones  at  a  time 
when  all  other  drones  in  the  apiary  were  be- 
ing banished  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  I  removed  this  comb  to  a  hive  where  I 
believed  the  forthcoming  Caucasian  drones 
would  be  cared  for.  There  was  now  no  comb 
in  the  hive  with  the  queen  I  am  writing  about, 
the  frames  being  filled  with  new  foundation. 
I  did  not  open  the  hive  again  for  several 
weeks,  as  I  thought  it  was  about  time  that 
some  of  her  workers  should  be  hatching  out, 
and  I  wanted  to  see  what  they  were  like. 

At  this  point  I  got  a  rather  "bad  jolt." 
There  were  no  young  workers,  but  plenty  of 
drone  brood  and  some  queen-cells.  I  thought 
she  might  have  been  superseded,  but  she  was 
not,  for  I  found  her  with  one  wing  clipped. 
There  were  some  eggs  in  the  combs.  She 
was  laying  at  random  in  two  of  them.  I 
concluded  that  the  fine  tested  queen  I  pur- 
chased was  a  first-class  drone-layer.  But 
how  did  she  become  such?  There  was  the 
rub: 

I  studied  the  matter  over,  backward  and 
forward,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  thought  she 
might  have  been  injured  in  the  mails;  that 
she  might  be  an  ancient  one,  and  that  her 
days  of  fertile  prolificness  were  spent.  Then 
I  thought  that  perhaps  the  breeder  clipped 
her  wings  before  she  was  fertilized.  This 
latter  could  not  be  so,  inasmuch  as  she  was 
sold  to  me  as  a  tested  breeder  of  "last  year's 
crop." 

Well,  I  took  a  photograph  of  one  of  the 
two  combs  she  was  laying  in.  I  never  saw 
one  sheet  of  comb  that  contained  at  one  time 
so  many  stages  of  comb-building.  Here  we 
have  the  undrawn  foundation— as  may  be 
seen  about  the  outer  edges,  the  cells  in  all 
stages  of  development;  the  beautifully  cap- 
ped honey,  the  capped  brood,  two  completed 
queen-cells,  and  one  unfinished  one.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  is  where  the  bees 
have  started  to  convert  worker-cells  into 
drone-cells,  and  have  even  been  fashioning 
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one  of  the  latter  into  a  queen-cell.  But,  strive 
as  they  would,  the  bees  were  unable  to  bring 
forth  a  single  worker,  much  less  a  queen. 

Upon  laying  the  foregoing  state  of  affairs 
before  the  breeder,  he  mailed  me  another, 
which  at  this  writing  is  going  through  the 
process  of  "introduction  "  in  another  colony. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

[This  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  exhib- 
it of  comb-building — one  of  the  best  of  which 
we  have  any  photographic  representation; 
but  the  bees  did  nothing  more  than  what  we 
would  naturally  expect  and  what  practical 
bee-keepers  have  seen  time  and  again,  where 
there  is  a  drone-layer.  Nature  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  seems  to  have  skipped  a  cog,  for 
every  thing  seems  to  be  out  of  balance;  and 
the  bees— well,  they  hardly  know  what  is  the 
matter.  Apparently  they  are  seeking  to  raise 
a  queen,  not  being  satisfied  with  what  they 
have.  Then  they  attempt  to  take  care  of  the 
drone-larvas,  which  means  larger  cells. 
Where  there  were  no  eggs  they  built  worker 
comb  because  that  was  easier  off  the  founda- 
tion. 

A  rather  interesting  part  of  this  comb- 
building  was  the  two  queen-cells.  It  has 
been  stated  that,  where  cells  are  built  and 
completed  from  drone-larvas  they  will  be  very 
smooth  without  any  corrugations.  This  does 
not  appear  to  be  true  in  this  case  at  least.  — 
Ed.] 


CITY  BEE  KEEPING. 


Bees  on  a  Tin  Roof. 


BY  A.  KIRCH. 

The  photo  shows  a  view  of  my  apiary. 
Honey  is  not  plentiful  here  in  Brooklyn, 
owing  to  the  great  distance  bees  have  to  fly 
to  find  something.  My  crop  amounts  tj 
from  one  to  three  gallons  a  year  from  each 
hive.  I  have  kept  bees  since  1886.  The 
eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives  are  over  20 
years  old,  and  it  seems  they  will  last  anoth- 
er 20  years. 

It  was  owing  to  a  lack  of  room  on  a  small 
city  lot  that  I  had  to  place  the  bees  on  a 
roof.  If  there  were  any  other  way  I  would 
not  advise  anybody  to  do  so,  because  it  is 
very  hard  to  go  up  or  down  the  ladder  or 
stairs  with  large  supers,  bringing  new  col- 
onies up,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
out  of  the  way,  and  would  not  sting  any- 
body. I  formerly  kept  bees  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  but  it  is  troublesome  to  be  away 
from  the  bees  in  swarming  season,  so  I  had 
to  give  it  up.  Clipping  the  queens'  wings  I 
think  is  not  advisable  on  a  tin  roof,  because 
in  the  summer  time  the  queen  is  likely  to  be 
hurt  if  she  crawls  out  on  the  hot  tin.  My 
wife  catches  all  the  swarms  because  I  am 
not  home  in  daytime.  I  keep  down  increase 
by  uniting  the  weaker  ones  in  fall.  The 
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honey  harvest  is  small  where  the  bees  have 
to  fly  from  three  to  five  miles  to  cemeteries 
or  parks,  and  gardens  are  scarce  in  large 
cities  because  ground  is  too  valuable. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE 


ASPINWALL    NON  SWARMING 
HIVE. 


A  Second  Year's  Test  at  the  Vernon  Burt 
Yard;  what  One  of  the  Most  Extensive 
Bee-keepers  in  the  United  States  Thinks 
of  the  Hive.   

BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 

By  referring  to  page  399  of  our  issue  for 
March  15,  this  year,  one  will  see  several  il- 
lustrations showing  the  Aspinwall  hive  after 
one  season  of  test;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
photo  at  that  time  failed  to  show  the  vital 
feature  of  the  hive — namely,  the  slatted  di- 
vider that  is  inserted  between  each  pair  of 
frames  and  sach  row  of  sections.  Mr.  Burt 
has  given  the  hive  another  severe  test  for 
another  year;  and  while  the  colony  was 
booming  at  its  height  we  took  some  more 
photographs  showing  its  external  and  inter- 
nal construction.  These  we  present  here- 
with. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Aspinwall  hive 
is  diflierent  from  any  other  that  was  ever  in- 
vented. While  it  employs  some  well-known 
old  principles,  it  uses  one  feature  that  is  cer 
tainly  novel.  This  is  the  slatted  divider,  a 
sort  of  frame  in  which  are  mounted  a  series 
of  perpendicular  slats  |  inch  wide,  f  thick, 
and  f  apart.  One  of  these  dividers  is  insert- 
ed between  every  alternate  comb.  First 
there  will  be  a  divider,  then  a  comb,  then  a 
divider,  then  a  comb,  and  so  on.  The  prac- 
tical result  of  this  is  that  every  comb  is  sep- 


FIG.  1.— ASPINWALL  NON-SWARMING  HIVE. 

arated  from  its  neighbor  by  one  inch.  There 
would  be  no  need  of  having  perpendicular 
slats  bee-spaced  apart  except  that  these  must 
necessarily  be  used  to  keep  the  bees  from 
ouilding  comb  between  the  two  others.  It 


will  be  seen  that  the  brood-nest  is  broken  up 
into  a  series  of  divisions,  each  division  con- 
sisting of  one  comb  of  bees  and  brood;  but 
these  divisions  are  not  separated,  but  are 
made  homogeneous  with  the  others  by  the 
cluster  of  bees  reaching  from  one  comb  to 
the  other  between  the  slats.  Just  why  this 
splitting-up  of  the  brood-nest  should  stop 
swarming  may  not  be  entirely  clear;  but,  ap- 


FIG.  2.— ASPINWALL  HIVE  WITH  COVER 
MOVED  SHOWING  POSITION  OF 
FRAMES  AND  DIVIDERS. 


RE- 


parently,  these  slatted  dividers  have  tlie  ef- 
fect of  keeping  the  bees  all  in  the  hive,  no 
matter  how  hot  t^e  weather,  where  they  do 
not  seem  inclined  to  swarm;  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, work  and  store  honey  in  the  supers. 

Last  year  and  this  year  were  rather  poor, 
but  Mr.  Burt,  in  order  to  bring  on  swarming 
conditions,  jammed  in  the  feed  day  after  day, 
to  see  if  he  could  not  force  out  a  swarm;  but 
the  bees  stayed  contentedly  at  work.  While 
this  with  one  colony  is  by  no  means  a  con- 
clusive test,  the  fact  that  he  could  not  force 
the  colony  to  swarm,  which  was  a  powerful 
one,  is  somewhat  significant. 

THE  ASPINWALL  BROOD-FRAME. 

Fig.  4  shows  at  the  top  an  Aspinwall  frame, 
and  at  the  bottom  one  of  the  slatted  divid- 
ers. One  will  notice  that  there  are  four  in- 
stead of  one  end-bar.  But  those  next  to  the 
comb  are  one  inch  wide,  or  the  same  width 
as  the  top-bar  of  the  frame,  while  the  outer 
end-bar  is  If  wide,  and  therefore  wider  than 
the  others.  The  purpose  of  these  extra  bars 
is  to  give  a  large  cluster  of  bees  around  the 
ends  of  the  combs  as  well  as  between  them. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  every  comb  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  large  amount  of  animal  heat. 
As  there  is  a  lot  of  space  inside  the  hive, 
there  is  no  need  of  the  bees  clustering  out- 
side, where  they  become  discontented  and 
finally  swarm. 

The  same  scheme  of  separating  the  sections 
above,  that  is  employed  in  the  brood-nest,  is 
used.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  slatted  di- 
viders not  only  separate  the  rows  of  sections, 
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but  act  as  separators  or  fences  at  the  same 
time. 

The  hive  proper  consists  of  only  a  frame- 
work made  of  narrow  stuff.  The  ends  are 
closed  up  by  the  end-bars  of  the  frames,  the 
same  as  in  the  Quinby  system,  while  the  two 
sides  exposed  are  covered  with  a  couple  of 
panels.  These  are  secured  in  place  by  means 
of  a  wooden  rod  inserted  in  one  of  the  holes 
shown  in  front  and  a  corresponding  hole  in 
the  rear.  See  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3.  Between 
the  wooden  rod  and  the  panel  there  is  in- 
serted a  wedge  which,  when  pushed  down, 
crowds  the  follower  against  the  brood-nest. 

The  framework  is  secured  together  by 
means  of  bolts;  and  for  the  purpose  of  pack- 
ing or  re-shipping,  the  hive  could  easily  be 
put  in  the  knock-down  condition  in  a  few 
minutes  by  removing  the  bolts. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  3,  the 
frames  are  suspended,  not  in  a  hive-rabbet, 
but  on  a  cross-bar  of  the  framework.  To 
provide  the  necessary  bee- space  between  the 
brood-nest  and  super,  narrow  strips  of  wood 
i  inch  wide  are  laid  just  over  the  end-bars 
at  each  end  when  the  super  is  put  in  place, 
the  extra  width  of  the  follower- boards  clos- 
ing up  the  gaps  at  the  sides. 

The  several  illustrations  will  show  the  gen- 


eral principle  of  the  hive;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  photograph,  in  order  that 
the  internal  arrangement  might  be  shown, 
the  hive  was  tipped  up,  the  back  end  resting 
upon  the  telescope  cover,  also  made  of  nar- 
row slats  and  covered  with  tin.  See  Figs.  2 
and  3.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  slatted  di- 
viders have  the  end-bars  painted  white. 
While  this  was  merely  accidental  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Burt,  it  shows  for  the  purpose  of  the 
photograph  a  sharp  dividing  line  between 
the  dividers  and  the  frames. 

As  to  the  future  of  this  hive,  we  are  mak- 
ing no  prophecies;  and  neither,  for  that  mat- 
ter, is  Mr.  Aspinwall;  indeed,  for  an  invent- 
or he  is  very  modest  in  his  estimates  of  what 
it  may  do.  He  has  tested  it  for  several  sea- 
sons with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

When  L.  E.  Mercer,  of  California,  called 
upon  us  a  few  days  ago,  as  noted  in  our  last 
issue,  we  took  him  out  to  the  Burt  yard  to 
show  him  this  Aspinwall  hive.  After  we  had 
explained  the  hive  he  seemed  to  be  very 
much  pleased  with  its  construction,  and  im- 
mediately said  he  belived  that  the  principle 
was  all  right — that,  while  he  was  an  extract- 
ed-honey  producer  in  California,  if  he  were 
producing  comb  honey  in  the  Eastern  States 
he  would  be  inclined  to  adopt  this  hive  as 
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FIG.  4.— BROOD-FRAME  AND  SLATTED  DIVIDER. 


soon  as  it  was  ready  for  market,  provided, 
of  course,  the  preliminary  tests  were  satis- 
factory. 

This  hive  is  not  yet  for  sale,  as  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall  wishes  to  test  it  carefully  before  it  is 
put  on  the  market. 


BEES  OF  CEYLON. 


BY  C.  DRIEBERG. 


You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  bee- 
keeping {albeit  in  a  small  way)  has  been 
started  in  Ceylon.  We  have,  as  you  are  no 
doubt  aware,  three  indigenous  honey-bees 
worth  mentioning. 

1.  Apis  Indica,  the  common  bee. 

2.  Apis  clorsata,  a  large  form. 

3.  Apis  Jlo7'ea,  the  smallest  of  the  three. 

Apis  Indica  has  for  a  long  time  been  un- 
der partial  domestication,  and  is  commonly 
induced  by  the  natives  to  build  in  round 
earthenware  pots.  The  gathering  of  the  hon- 
ey is  done  after  driving  the  bees  out  with 
the  aid  of  smoke.  In  nature  these  bees  build 
in  the  hollows  of  trees.    Of  late,  attempts 


( more  or  less  successful )  have  been  made  to 
keep  them  in  frame  hives  of  suitable  dimen- 
tions,  but  the  quantity  of  honey  stored  is 
most  discouraging. 

Apis  dorsata  has  been  referred  to  as  "the 
giant  bee  of  the  East. ' '  It  builds  truly  gi- 
gantic combs  in  the  open,  generally  depend- 
ent from  the  branch  of  forest  trees.  Mr. 
Benton  considers  these  bees  very  promising, 
both  as  honey  and  wax  producers;  but  up  to 
date  no  one  has  succeeded  in  housing  them 
for  any  length  of  time  in  a  frame  hive,  and 
their  reputation  for  fierceness  has  not  favor- 
ed the  repetition  of  experiments.  The  hon- 
ey is  sought  after  as  a  medicinal  agent,  and 
collected  only  by  the  boldest  of  bee-hunters. 

Apis  J! or ea  is  a  gentle  bee  which  constructs 
a  delicate  white  single  comb,  generally  built 
round  the  twig  of  a  tree.  The  quality  of  the 
honey  is  perfect.  Owing  to  the  habit  of 
building  single  combs  in  the  open,  these  bees 
can  not  be  induced  to  take  to  frame  hives. 

I  should  much  like  to  know  whether  the 
above-mentioned  apidfs  are  found  in  the 
Philippines,  and  whether  any  thing  has  been 
done  by  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department 
to  utilize  their  produce. 
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Some  time  ago  1  heard  of  Prof.  Benton's 
intended  visit  to  your  New  Colony  (and  we 
were  hoping  to  catch  him  here  en  route),  bnt 
have  not  heard  of  any  results. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  Society  has 
been  interesting  itself  in  bee-keeping  in  Cey- 
lon, and  the  success  of  the  West  Indies  has 
been  a  great  incentive  to  us.  So  far,  how- 
ever, only  half  a  dozen  enthusiasts  are  per- 
sisting in  their  efforts  to  master  the  art  of 
apiculture.  The  bee  favored  by  us  is  the 
Italian — a  great  improvement  on  the  excit- 
able little  Apis  Indica;  but  under  the  new 
conditions  of  seasons,  food,  etc.,  its  naturali- 
zation must,  of  course,  take  considerable 
time. 

The  question  of  suitable  bee  pasture  is  one 
which  has  yet  to  be  settled.  Our  native  bees 
depend  chiefly  on  forest  trees  (e.  g.,  Termin- 
alia  helerica),  while  among  cultivated  plants 
the  cocoanut  palm  supplies  abundant  food 
material.  I  see  your  journal,  and  find  much 
in  it  to  interest  me. 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 


or  to  put  it  another  way  was  stung  to  death. 
The  bees,  unable  to  remove  the  carcass,  em- 
balmed it— that  is,  covered  it  over  with  pro- 
polis. The  hide  of  the  average  snake  is  so 
tough  that  it  will  resist  stings  of  bees.  Some 
years  ago  we  "experimented"  with  some 
snakes  in  connection  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Jen- 
kins. The  serpents  were  found  in  a  yard. 
We  drove  them  up  to  the  hives.  Although  the 
bees  attacked  them  with  fury  we  could  not 
see  that  the  stings  penetrated  the  horny  hide. 
The  specimen  here  shown  must  have  had  a 
vulnerable  skin. — Ed.] 


CELLAR  WINTERING. 


Colonies  Consume  More  Stores  than  Those 
Wintered  Outside. 


BY   A,  F.  EILENBERGEN. 


A  SNAKE  EMBALMED  BY  THE  BEES. 


BY  WM.  A.  SELSER. 

In  opening  up  a  colony  of  bees  we  found 
a  bottom- board  wit  a  snake  fastened  to  it, 
evidently  glued  there  by  the  bees.  I  laid 
it  aside  in 
my  hurry, 
and  did  not 
pay  much 
attention  to 
it,  but  a  pho- 
tograph was 
taken  later, 
as  shown  in 
the  engrav- 
ing. The 
snake  must 
have  enter- 
ed the  hive 
while  it  was 
inhabited  by 
the  bees,  and 
they  killed  it 
in  some  way 
and  then 
glued  it 
down  to  the 
bottom.  The 
view  should 
have  shown 
the  body 
raised  above 
the  board  at 
some  of  the 
points,  espe- 
cially at  Fig. 

was  still  writhing  when  it  was  fastened  as 
down. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  29. 

[The  unwritten  history  of  this  must  have 
been  somewhat  interesting,  not  to  say  tragic. 
His  snakeship  probably  crawled  into  the  en- 
trance and  there  met  a  "warm  reception;" 


In  wintering  my  bees  last  year  I  lost  one 
out  of  52,  and  that  was  my  fault  by  not  put- 
ting in  a,  young  queen.  I  knew  the  queen 
was  old,  but  thought  I  would  chance  it.  I 
shall  requeen  every  year,  and  not  keep  any 
over  two  years.  I  put  nine  colonies  in  my 
cellar  to  try  it.  I  have  as  good  a  cellar  as 
can  be  found  for  the  business.  The  temper- 
ature did  not  get  lower  than  40  nor  over  48 
degrees,  with  good  fresh  air  all  the  time.  As 
for  results,  the  ones  in  the  cellar  ate  the 


A  PKOPOLIZED  SNAKE  FOUND  ON  THE  BOTTOM-BOARD  OF  A  HIVE. 


1,  indicating  that  the  snake 


most.  Not  one  of  them  came  out  as  strong 
those  outdoors.  The  only  benefit  I  can 
see  is  that  if  there  are  any  light  colonies  in 
the  fall  they  may  be  fed  a  little  early  if  they 
are  in  a  cellar;  whereas,  if  they  are  outside 
they  stand  a  chance  of  spring  dwindling  and 
breaking  their  cluster  oftener.  But  I  will 
not  put  any  more  in  the  cellar.  If  there  is 
an  outside  case,  plenty  of  room  for  late 
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brooding,  the  brood-chamber  arranged  so  the 
bees  can  get  to  the  honey,  and  a  good  young 
queen,  they  will  winter  outside  in  better  con- 
dition thaji  in  the  cellar.  I  put  one-inch 
blocks  between  the  brood- chamber  of  one 
colony  and  the  bottom-board,  so  the  wind 
went  between  the  bottom  and  frames,  and 
the  hive  is  full  of  bees  to-day.  I  let  them 
have  19  lbs.  of  honey,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
weigh  it.  Understand,  I  had  an  extra  case 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  four  thick- 
nesses of  carpet  and  one  of  burlap,  and  had 
one  frame  on  one  side  of  the  hive  with  car- 
pet instead  of  honey  or  comb.  The  frame 
of  carpet  collects  the  dampness,  I  wintered 
these  on  7  brood-frames  of  honey  and  dry 
comb,  16  inches  from  ground. 

You  may  think  this  is  a  queer  way,  but  it 
works  well.  Another  thing,  I  give  all  of 
them  a  large  entrance  in  winter,  just  so  mice 
can  not  get  through.  I  have  four  colonies 
up  from  the  ground  25  to  28  ft.,  and  they 
have  the  same  entrance  they  had  all  summer, 
and  larger  colonies  can  not  be  found  to-day 
in  an  eight-frame  hive  and  no  outside  case 
on  them. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y, 

  •••%*   

BEE-TREE  HUNTING. 


Is  it  Necessary  to  Cut  the  Trees  ?  a  Reply 
to  John  R.  Lockard. 

BY  RALPH  F.  FISHER, 

Friend  Lockard,  p.  322,  March  1,  made  un- 
favorable mention  of  the  sulphur  (necessari- 
ly used  in  my  practice  of  extracting  bees  and 
honey  from  trees,  etc.),  as  being  in  every 
way  primitive,  and  that  conscience  should 
prevent  any  further  destruction  by  its  fumes. 

Now,  I  use  sulphur  because  it  is  wise  to  do 
so  in  following  my  instructions,  p.  998.  A 
fully  developed  Italian  queen  is  introduced 
into  a  one-frame  nucleus;  and  as  I  wish  the 
results  to  be  all  that  is  desired  it  would  be 
downright  foolishness  to  allow  the  queen  in- 
side the  tree  one  slim  chance  of  meeting  her 
rival  outside. 

Here  I  will  say  the  queen  inside  the  tree  is 
not  likely  to  come  out  at  any  time,  as  she 
generally  clusters  with  the  last  bees  of  the 
colony,  and  gradually  starves  to  death. 
However,  if  the  hole  or  entrance  in  said  tree 
is  next  the  starving  queen  and  brood,  and 
the  cluster  already  trapped  outside  has  gone 
to  work  in  the  furnished  hive,  it  is  very  prob- 
able the  fanning  bees  before  the  hive  entrance 
and  next  to  the  Porter  escape  will  entice  the 
queen  inside  to  join  those  outside.  This  may 
happen;  and  as  a  meeting  with  the  Italian 
queen  is  to  be  avoided,  sulphur  is  used  to 
prevent  this  very  thing;  but  if  no  distinction 
is  to  be  made  between  the  two  queens,  sul- 
phur can  be  dispensed  with.  As  she  will 
not  come  out  in  any  case  so  long  as  there  is 
hatching  brood  present,  the  tree  may  be  left 
fully  two  weeks  after  attaching  the  escape. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  five  or  six  weeks, 
as  mentioned  in  my  previous  article,  because 


the  brood  will  be  hatched  into  young  bees  in 
ten  to  fifteen  days;  but  as  I  have  always  had 
the  time  I  was  never  in  a  hurry. 

Friend  Lockard  considers  his  experiences 
rather  successful  with  a  fair  profit,  yet  the 
method  I  use  will  give  him  twice  the  honey 
and  three  times  the  bees,  with  one-tenth  the 
trouble  in  like  circumstances. 

Great  Meadows,  N.  J. 

[Mr.  Fisher  is  the  man  who  showed  how 
to  get  bees  out  of  a  house  or  bee- tree  with- 
out cutting  the  tree.  We  can  scarcely  see 
how  there  could  be  any  thing  about  the 
method  that  would  indicate  cruelty  to  an- 
imals.—Ed.] 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  RAISE  QUEENS  TO 
SELL '? 


BY  N.  E.  CLEAVEb. 


Yes,  it  pays  if  you  are  willing  to  accept  the 
pleasure  of  an  occupation  as  the  pay  for 
your  labor  in  it.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
prayer  that  is  often  heard  in  the  churches, 
that  the  Lord  will  give  the  faithful  pastor 
many  souls  for  his  hire.  But  it  takes  money 
to  live  on.  And  if  the  queen  business  is  to 
be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars 
and  cents,  then  I  think  I  can  prove  conclu- 
sively that  it  does  not  pay.  I  have  kept  ac- 
curate accounts.  I  have  advertised  by  "key 
advertising,"  and  so  know  absolutely  what 
results  have  come  from  certain  investments. 
My  advertisement  in  one  paper  has  brought 
me  far  better  results  than  any  other,  and  so 
I  will  consider  only  the  results  from  that 
source.  My  equipment  was  ample — one  api- 
ary of  golden  Italian  bees  containing  about 
seventy  colonies,  with  an  expert  queen- breed- 
er in  charge;  one  apiary  of  Banat  bees  con- 
taining 36  colonies;  5  imported  breeding- 
queens,  and  myself  in  charge  of  rearing  the 
queens.  I  have  filled  all  retail  orders  re- 
ceived except  five;  they  contained  the  direc- 
tions "please  send  by  return  mail."  They 
came  at  a  time  when  I  was  behind  with  the 
orders,  and  so  the  money  was  returned  to 
the  senders.  I  filled  several  large  wholesale 
orders  for  golden  Italian  queens  at  exactly 
what  I  paid  my  man  for  rearing  the  queens, 
so  the  question  of  profit  or  loss  will  not  take 
such  orders  into  consideration.  I  also  leave 
out  of  the  account  the  cost  of  rearing  the 
golden  Italian  queens  which  were  sent  out 
at  retail,  by  taking  that  cost  from  the  total 
received;  and  I  have  left,  as  the  result  for  the 
season  of  1V*07,  for  Banat  and  golden  Italian 
queens,  sold  at  retail  through  my  advertise- 
ment in  that  one  paper,  $146.  I  spent  half  a 
day  each  week  answering  letters,  mailing 
queens,  grafting  cells,  etc. ;  during  the  queen 
season  I  answered  241  letters.  My  expenses 
for  advertising  were  $38.68;  $9.00  for  postage 
on  letters  and  queens;  $4.00  for  cages;  $31,00 
for  imported  breeding-queens.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  latter  item,  I  think,  should 
properly  be  credited  to  the  present  account, 
making  a  total  expense  for  the  season  of 
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about  $72.00,  leaving  me  as  pay  for  the  sea- 
son's work  and  investment  about  $74.00. 

Now  you  will  say,  "Why,  it  did  pay  after 
all.    It  paid  big.    It  paid  100  per  cent. 

But,  wait  a  little.  1  have  used  18  Banat 
colonies,  and  worked  about  six  full  days. 
On  the  other  18  Banat  colonies  I  have  put 
about  a  day's  work  all  together,  and  have 
taken  off  $90.00  worth  of  honey.  I  have  di- 
ided  the  colonies,  and  would  not  take  $90.00 
for  the  bees  and  queens  without  the  hives  in 
these  new  colonies;  but  to  make  it  low  enough 
we  will  call  the  increase  worth  $50.00,  mak- 
ing $140  00  income  from  the  18  Banat  colo- 
nies. If  I  had  not  been  in  the  queen  busi- 
ness, and  had  worked  the  whole  Banat  yard 
for  honey  and  increase,  I  should  have  saved 
five  day's  work  and  earned  $66  00  more.  So 
when  1  am  asked  if  it  pays  to  raise  queens  to 
sell,  I  answer  not,  in  dollars  and  cents,  at 
present  prices.  But  in  addition  to  that  I 
must  confess  that  raising  queens  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  side-occupations  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge. 

Emporium,  Pa. 


BEES  STARVED   IN  WINTER  WITH  HONEY  IN 
THE  HIVES. 

I  had  the  same  conclusion  forced  upon  me 
as  did  Mr.  Hutchinson,  as  mentionpd  in  the 
June  issue  of  The  Bee-keepers'  Review,  but 
my  bees  were  snugly  packed  in  extra  winter 
hives  with  tine  hay  on  the  sides  and  planer- 
shavings  on  top  to  a  depth  of  five  to  six  inch- 
es, and  still  mine  starved  with  honey  in  the 
hive;  but  they  would  not  break  cluster  about 
the  small  patch  of  brood.  1  had  not  lost  a 
colony  this  wa^  before,  and  counted  it  a  safe 
way  of  wintering.  C.  J.  Thies. 

Pepin,  Wis  ,  July  17. 

[During  a  severe  cold  winter,  during  which 
the  thermometer  plays  around  the  zero-point, 
and  remains  there  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
you  will  be  quite  likely  to  find  exactly  what 
you  describe,  in  some  of  the  outdoor- winter- 
ed colonies.  While  protection,  and  plenty  of 
it,  provides  against  this  difiiculty  to  a  very 
great  extent,  it  does  not  entirely;  and  where 
there  is  a  prolonged  zero  spell  we  would  ad- 
vise taking  the  colonies  into  a  cellar  so  that 
they  can  expand  the  cluster  before  they  act- 
ually starve.  When  the  cluster  spreads  it 
will  move  over  to  the  food;  then  when  hun- 
ger is  satisfied  it  gradually  contracts,  when 
the  hive  may  be  moved  out  again;  but  it  will 
do  no  harm  during  very  severe  weather  to 
keep  all  such  colonies  confined  in  a  cellar  or 
in  an  atmosphere  or  temperature  where  the 


cold  is  not  so  severe  as  outdoors.  During 
the  very  coldest  part  of  the  weather,  in  the 
absence  of  a  cellar  the  difiiculty  may  be 
overcome  to  a  certain  extent  by  throwing 
straw  over  the  entrance  to  shut  out  cold 
drafts— especially  so  if  there  be  a  high  wind 
at  the  time.  In  any  case,  it  is  always  impor- 
tant with  outdoor  colonies  to  keep  the  en- 
trances contracted  down  very  small,  clean- 
ing them  out  occasionally;  for  if  they  become 
clogged  with  dead  bees  the  colony  is  likely 

You  say  that  you  had  not  lost  a  colony 
this  way  before.  That  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  you  had  not  previously  experi- 
enced such  a  severe  winter. 

After  a  very  cold  winter  we  find  in  our 
experience  that  there  will  be  perhaps  ten  per 
cent  of  the  outdoor-wintered  colonies  that 
have  literally  ptarved  to  death  with  stores 
within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  winter-nest. 
The  same  condition  has  been  reported  by 
others.  We  know  of  no  remedy  except  as 
above  pointed  out. — Ed,] 


DOES  A  HONEY-BOARD  RETARD  THE  PROG- 
RESS OF  THE  WORKERS?  LIQUE- 
FYING HONEY. 

Friend  i?oo^;— Replying  to  queen-exclud- 
ing zinc  retarding  the  workers  and  allowing 
an  occasional  queen  to  pass  through,  I  beg 
to  say  I  have  used  it  for  years  and  I  have  the 
the  first  queen  yet  to  get  through  it.  Where 
they  do  go  through,  there  certainly  must  be 
a  slight  dinge  in  the  zinc.  It  would  be  nec- 
essary for  a  dinge  to  be  only  very  slight  to 
let  a  small  queen  pass  through. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  re- 
tarding of  the  workers.  I  had  one  colony 
last  summer  that  stored  125  lbs.  in  three  ex- 
tracting-supers  in  two  weeks  from  hiving 
over  a  queen-excluder.  I  should  like  a  lot 
of  this  kind  of  retarding  next  season. 

In  regard  to  liquefying  honey  in  60-lb.  cans, 
page  385,  I  wouid»  say  that,  after  putting  the 
can  in  the  water,  you  must  remove  the  cap 
and  press  the  top  of  the  can  down  to  the  hon- 
ey by  striking  the  top  of  the  can  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  thus  forcing  the  air  out; 
then  put  on  the  cap  and  screw  down  tight; 
leave  in  the  water  until  it  is  all  liquefied,  then 
remove  and  let  it  stand  until  cold  before  re- 
moving the  cap,  and  you  will  have  no  over- 
flow, no  burst  cans,  no  foam,  and  no  loss  of 
aroma.  Klias  Fox. 

Hillsboro,  Wis. 

TWO  QUEENS  IN  A  HIVE  SEPARATED  BY  A 
DOUBLE  ZINC  DIVISION-BOARD. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  fault 
to  find  with  perforated  zinc  division- boards 
in  the  center  of  a  hive  to  separate  two  lay- 
ing queens,  so  the  workers  can  get  on  each 
side  of  the  hive.  In  case  the  queens  climb 
up  the  single  screen  and  fight,  it  can  easily 
be  avoided  by  putting  two  sheets  of  zinc  on 
a  frame  with  a  half-inch  air-space  between. 
In  this  way  I  don't  see  why  two  laying  queens 
can  not  be  kept  in  a  hive  the  year  round. 
Two  good  laying  queens  in  a  hive  are  enough 
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for  any  eight  or  ten  frame  hives.  A  bee- 
keeper who  has  two  queens  in  a  hive  and  is 
not  satisfied  with  his  queens  had  better  kill 
them  and  get  a  new  strain  of  bees. 

Mrs.  Wm.  R.  ISIiller. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  8. 

[The  two-queen  system  with  the  perforat- 
ed zinc,  as  suggested  in  your  letter,  is  now  a 
practical  working  success -at  least  we  have 
had  so  many  reports  showing  that  two  moth- 
ers can  be  kept  in  hive  successfully  when 
separated  by  a  perlorated  zinc,  during  the 
important  breeding  season  at  least,  that  we 
may  conclude  the  thing  is  no  longer  a  theory 
or  a  possibility  but  an  actuality.  There  may 
be  times  when  a  double  zinc  will  have  to  be 
used;  for  we  have  had  one  report,  possibly 
two,  where  the  two  queens  would  fight 
through  the  perforations,  with  the  result  that 
one  was  killed. 

It  is  not  yet  proven  that  the  two-queen  sys- 
tem in  connection  with  perforated  zinc  will 
work  in  the  off  season  of  the  year  -  that  is, 
when  brood-rearing  naturally  ceases,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  bees 
to  rob.  Some  reports  have  seemed  to  show 
that  one  of  the  queens  will  be  missing. — Ed.] 


THE  TWO  QUEEN    SYSTEM;    DISTANCE  THAT 
BEES  CAN  FLY;  CAUCASIANS  SHORT- 
LIVED. 

I  have  been  experimenting  some  with  two 
queens  to  the  hive  this  season,  and  I  like  it, 
as  I  can  keep  my  colonies  so  strong;  but  I 
use  two  bodies  with  excluders  between  them. 
I  now  expect  to  use  very  wide  bodies,  with 
a  queen  on  each  side  separated  by  a  queen- 
excluding  division- board. 

1  have  also  been  experimenting  as  to  what 
distance  bees  will  carry  nectar.  I  live  in  the 
city,  and  it  is  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
cotton-fields,  and  1  am  harvesting  a  fine  crop 
of  pure  cotton  honey.  We  have  had  the 
poorest  season  here  up  to  four  weeks  ago 
that  I  ever  saw;  but  I  shall  get  an  average  of 
from  75  to  100  lbs.  per  colony  from  cotton, 
although  but  very  few  bee-keepers  around 
here  will  get  any  thing,  as  they  have  only 
black  bees,  and  they  are  not  able  to  get  any 
honey  from  cotton  at  all. 

1  bought  several  Caucasian  queens  last  fall, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  alive  now.  They  did 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  stand  their  hand  with 
the  Italians  this  poor  season;  and  what  puz- 
zles me  is  that  every  one  of  the  queens  I 
bought  has  been  superseded.  I  like  the  gen- 
tle part  of  them;  but  if  they  live  only  six 
months  I  don't  want  to  bother  with  them. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.         W.  M.  Bailey. 


BEES  ROB  FOUL-BROODY  HONEY  IN  GROCER- 
IES AND  GET  THE  DISEASE. 

I  shall  have  to  give  up  my  bees  here,  as 
foul-brood  comb  honey  is  bought  by  the  gro- 
cers, and  exposed  at  their  front  doors.  My 
bees  sip  it  and  get  the  disease.  This  occur- 
red four  years  ago  this  last  spring  with  a  lot 
of  Cuban  honey,  and  I  have  had  trouble  ever 
since.    I  have  destroyed  in  that  time  prob- 


ably $150  worth  of  hives  and  fixtures,  and  it 
is  in  my  yard  now,  with  possibly  not  over 
three  or  four  colonies  free  from  it,  and  they 
will  likely  take  it  before  the  honey  season  is 
over.  I  used  the  McEvoy  system  and  also 
izal  in  trying  to  cure  it,  but  shall  have  to 
drop  bee-keeping  for  the  present. 
Blairsville,  Pa.  W.  D.  Keyes. 


FRAME-STAPLES   INSTEAD  OF   RABBET  TINS. 

Being  troubled  with  propolis  in  the  rabbet 
I  was  forced  to  try  for  a  remedy.  The  result 
is  shown  by  the  inclosed  sketch.  So  far  as 
one  season  on  one  hive  can  prove,  it  is  a  suc- 
cess. It  seems  to  me  the  tins  are  no  longer 
a  necessity.  I  wonder  they  were  not  discard- 
ed years  ago  by  means  of  something  simple. 

You  will  see  by  the  sketch  there  is  only 
one  staple  as  before;  but  it  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  the  tins,  and  allows  more 
room  for  the  fingers;  also  relieves  the  strain 


on  ends  of  the  top-bar;  gives  free  bee-space 
all  round  and  under  the  ends,  and  the  end- 
spacer  also,  keeping  every  thing  absolutely 
clean.  John  Bell. 

Greenhithe,  Auckland,  N.  Z. 

[The  same  general  arrangement  has  been 
before  illustrated  in  these  columns.  There 
are  some  good  features  about  this  form  of 
staple,  but  it  has  one  or  two  defects.  First, 
if  it  be  used  with  a  non-spacing  frame— that 
is,  a  frame  without  any  side  pr<»jections — the 
staple  will  act  as  a  pivot  and  the  frame  will 
swing  like  a  pendulum.  If  the  staples  are 
not  exactly  placed,  the  frames  will  hang 
against  each  other  and  leave  spaces  too  wide 
at  the  bottom.  Practically,  such  a  staple 
would  have  to  be  limited  to  the  use  of  self- 
spacing  frames;  and  unless  it  were  used  with 
a  tin  rabbet,  lateral  movement  would  be  very 
much  impeded  because  the  staple  would 
crowd  propolis  before  it  on  the  wood  rabbet 
in  a  way  that  would  make  frame-handling 
very  unpleasant  as  well  as  difficult. 

You  say  so  far,  one  season,  the  device  is  a 
success.  Probably  propolis  will  not  be  ac- 
cumulated in  one  year's  time  to  cause  any 
trouble  with  the  arrangement;  it  is  only  aft- 
er several  years  that  you  would  begin  t )  no- 
tice trouble;  and  if  propolis  is  deposited  so 
badly  that  the  tin  rabbet  is  filled  up,  your 
arrangement  would  make  confusion  worse 
confounded  the  second  or  third  season. — Ed.] 
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PACKING  HIVES  WITH  STRAW. 

To  pack  my  bees  I  make  a  frame  similar 
to  that  shown  in  the  cut.    When  this  is  set 
oyer  the  hive,  4  or  5  inchesfcpace  is  left  on 


the  sides  and  back    I  pack  straw  in  this 
space,  leaving  the  front  open  as  shown. 
Hull,  111.  Henry  Nye. 

[This  arrangement  we  would  consider  to 
be  very  bad,  unless  the  straw  could  be  kept 
dry  by  some  sort  of  roof.  As  here  shown  it 
would  hold  water,  and  freeze.  The  straw 
can  he  laid  to  shed  water.— Ed  ] 


DUAL  PLAN  OF  INTRODUCING;    THE  CAGED 
QUEENS  DO  NOT  LIVE. 

You  say  you  have  caged  virgin  queens  in 
small  nuclei,  to  be  released  when  the  other 
queen  is  ready.  What  kind  of  cage  do  you 
use,  and  what  kind  of  feed?  I  find  a  great 
many  queens  dead  in  cages,  even  in  queen- 
less  colonies.  Hatching  out  cells,  queens  die 
in  48  hours.  A.  H.  Kanagy. 

Milroy,  Pa. 

[The  kind  of  cage  and  the  kind  of  bee-can- 
dy are  not  important.  We  use  the  ordinary 
introducing-cages  and  what  is  known  as  the 
Good  candy — a  food  prepared  by  mixing 
powdered  sugar  and  honey  into  a  stiff  dough. 


In  order  to  make  this  dual  plan  of  intro- 
ducing a  success,  the  second  queen  should 
not  be  caged  more  than  two  days  prior  lo 
the  removal  of  the  first  one.  In  our  early 
experiments  we  succeeded  in  working  this 
dual  plan  by  putting  queen  No.  2  in  a  short 
time  after  No.  1  was  placed  in  the  hive;  but 
we  afterward  found  that  this  necessarily 
made  too  long  a  confinement  for  No.  2.  Un- 
der normal  conditions  one  can  easily  deter- 
mine when  No.  1  will  be  ready  to  lay.  If  he 
knows  her  age,  and  if  he  looks  her  over  be- 
fore caging  No.  2.  he  can  tell  about  when  she 
will  begin  to  lay.  He  should  then  plan  to 
put  in  No.  2  about  two  days  before  No.  1  is 
taken  out.— Ed.] 


HIGHER  PRICES  OF  HONEY. 

Now  of  all  the  times  is  the  time  to  boost 
the  idea  of  higher  prices  for  honey.  The 
crop  is  short,  and  the  pure-food  law  is  in 
force  now.  If  the  honey-producer  doesn't 
"ask,"  who  will?  Honey  production  to-day 
is  a  science.  An  intense  and  continued  study 
is  needed  to  keep  pace.  The  same  study  ap- 
plied in  any  thing  else  would  be  considered 
a  profession.  Honey  ought  to  be  paid  for. 
There  is  no  package  on  the  market  to-day 
(as  sightly  as  a  section  of  honey)  that  sells 
as  cheaply.  Great  cleanliness  and  care  must 
be  given  to  all  forms  of  honey:  and  it  ought 
to  bring  the  price,  and  would,  if  bee-keepers 
in  general  would  think  so.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing it  compete  with  the  cheapest  foot!  prod- 
ucts, even  with  glucose,  raise  the  standard 
and  the  price.  Every  thing  else  has.  Why 
not  honey?  M.  C.  Long. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Aug.  19. 


GOLDEN  ITALIANS    STAND  THE  SPRING  BET- 
TER THAN  THE  HYBRIDS  OR  BLACKS. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  all-yellow  bees 
do  not  winter  as  well  as  the  blacks  or  the 
dark-colored  bees,  and  that  they  would  dwin- 
dle worse  in  the  spring.  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  this  is  a  mistake.  Last  spring, 
which  was  the  worst  one  in  twenty  years  for 
bees,  I  had  the  all-yellow  bees  alongside  of 
hybrids  and  blacks.  My  all-yellow  bees  were 
far  ahead  of  any  thing  else  I  had.  They 
were  raising  brood,  and  getting  along  finely 
with  but  little  feed.  I  fed  the  same  amount 
to  the  black  or  dark  bees,  and  they  raised 
no  brood,  and  were  at  the  point  of  starvation 
all  the  time.  Cyrus  Lafollette. 

Craig,  Ohio. 


the  a.  I    ROOT  CO.'S  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  OHIO 
STATE  FAIR. 

The  A.  I.  Root  company  of  Medina,  O.,  had 
oae  of  the  finest  and  most  attractive  exhibits 
we  have  ever  seen  on  the  grounds.  The  ex- 
hibition of  bees  in  observation  cases  was 
catching  and  of  much  educational  value. 
Apparatus  and  other  materials  of  interest 
made  up  a  unique  exhibit,  in  the  center  of 
which  was  a  monument  designed  out  of  bees- 
wax.— American  Agriculturist  for  Sept.  14. 
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SWEET  CLOVER  WINTER- KILLING,  ETC. 

In  palliation  of  my  remarks  concerning 
sweet  clover,  page  1098,  I  wish  to  state  that 
perhaps  only  one-fifth  of  the  area  that  I  have 
in  sweet  clover  was  killed  by  the  frost. 
While  there  are  but  very  few  fields  of  red 
clover  here  in  Grant  Co.  but  were  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  severe  winter  of  1906,  I 
think  it  safe  to  say  that  sweet  clover  can 
stand  more  heaving  of  frost  than  either  red, 
alfalfa,  or  alsike  clover.  Yes,  my  sweet  clo- 
ver grew  this  summer  from  3  feet  high  to  — 
well,  the  tallest  plant  was  8  feet  high,  and 
that  on  pure  clay  ground.  There  were  large 
flies,  wasps,  hornets,  and  numerous  other 
insects  on  the  fragrant  bloom,  and  among 
them  the  bees  with  their  merry  labor-song. 

Jonesboro,  Ind.  C.  A.  Neal. 


were  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition  at  the 
time,  and  getting  honey  every  day.  The 
queens  were  separated  at  once,  for  I  did  not 
want  to  risk  the  life  of  either. 
Parma,  Idaho.  H.  E.  Crowther. 


A  DOUBLE  hive-stand  AND  CARRIER. 

I  am  using  double  hive-stands  constructed 
as  shown  in  the  cut.  For  three  hives  I  make 
the  side  rails  longer  and  heavier.  The  form 
of  construction  gives  a  wide  base,  but  makes 
the  top  about  right  for  the  length  of  hive. 

In  handling  frames  they  can  be  set  down 
on  the  stand  between  hives.  If  the  upper 
edge  of  the  side  rail  is  sharpened,  killing 
bees  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Solid  side 
rails  can  be  used,  cut  for  handle  at  end,  and 
the  end  pieces  nailed  as  above  for  bracing. 


THE    ALEXANDER    PLAN    FOR  WEAK  COLO- 
NIES A  SUCCESS. 

I  have  tried  the  Alexander  plan  of  build- 
ing up  weak  colonies,  without  the  loss  of 
any.  Instead  of  the  wire  screen  used  by 
some  I  used  mosquito-bar  with  good  success. 
With  two  colonies  I  did  it  "plain,"  without 
the  extra  screen,  with  equal  success.  In  one 
case  after  the  weak  colony  had  been  placed 
on  the  strong  one  five  days  I  put  weak  colo- 
ny No.  2  on  the  first,  and  all  is  going  lovely. 
The  bees  from  each  of  the  three  queens  are 
using  the  same  entrance.  I  believe  the  num- 
ber of  colonies  that  may  be  tiered  in  this 
way  needs  to  be  limited  only  by  the  amount 
of  recruiting  bees.  E.  S.  Roe. 

Clarissa,  Minn. 


The  first  I  made  have  both  side  rails  42  in. 
long,  with  the  outside  end-piece  2x|  nailed 
even  with  the  top  of  the  leg.  I  used  oak, 
but  I  think  poplar  or  pine  would  do  as  well, 
and  would  be  lighter. 
Belpre,  O.  C.  C.  Miller. 

[The  carrier  as  here  shown  is  too  heavy 
and  clumsy.  It  should  be  made  much  light- 
er.—Ed] 


QUEENS  DID  NOT  FIGHT  WHEN  ACCIDENTAL- 
LY PUT  TOGETHER. 

While  examining  some  Carniolan  bees  I 
made  the  mistake  of  returning  one  frame 
with  the  queen  to  the  wrong  hive;  and  not 
until  the  next  day  when  going  to  the  hive  for 
larvae  did  I  discover  the  error.  The  two 
queens  seemed  to  be  at  peace  with  each  other, 
and  the  bees  with  both.  I  could  not  see  why 
one  queen  was  not  killed  at  once,  but  neither 
was  balled.  I  don't  think  this  plan  of  plu- 
rality introduction  would  work  again,  but  I 
will  try  it  on  some  other  queens.    The  bees 


A     WELL-VENTILATED     BEE-CELLAR;  FOUR 
SUB-EARTH  VENTILATORS  AND  ONE 
IN  A  CHIMNEY. 

I  have  made  a  honey-house  and  bee-cellar 
combined  that  is  24  ft.  long  by  12  wide.  The 
part  above  the  cellar  is  for  my  working-room 
and  honey- house.  The  cellar, 
which  is  under  all,  is  for  the  bees 
in  winter.  A  cellar-way  is  at  one 
end,  while  a  chimney  built  at  the 
middle  of  the  other  end  starts  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  with  an 
opening  near  the  floor  for  ventila- 
tion. There  are  two  holes  on  each 
side  of  the  cellar,  communicating 
with  tile  lines  that  run  out  from  12 
to  15  ft.  These  are  about  18  feet 
apart.  There  is  also  a  tile  drain. 
The  cellar  wall,  which  is  12  inches 
thick,  extends  5  feet  into  the 
ground,  the  dirt  at  the  surface  be- 
ing banked  up  on  each  side  about  two  feet 
or  more.  The  wall  is  made  of  stone  and  ce- 
ment. 

Around  the  inside  of  the  cellar  is  a  shelf  2 
feet  wide  and  18  inches  high,  this  and  the  cel- 
lar floor  being  covered  with  cement. 

I  put  56  colonies  of  bees  in  the  cellar  in 
the  fall  of  1905,  and  in  the  spring  took  out 
54  colonies  in  good  condition.  The  two  that 
died  did  not  have  enough  stores.  Last  fall  I 
put  105  colonies  of  bees  in  the  cellar,  and  this 
spring  took  out  105  colonies.  My  hives  were 
so  full  of  bees  that  I  could  not  double  them 
up  very  much.  There  was  plenty  of  honey 
left,  and  brood  was  hatching  in  many  of 
them.  Geo.  J.  Friess. 

Hudson,  Mich. 


FEEDING    BEES   THAT   ARE  CONFINED  IN  A 
CAGE. 

When  bees  are  confined  in  a  cage  or  box 
the  under  side  of  which  is  of  wire  cloth,  they 
can  be  fed  (as  some  have  already  suggested) 
with  honey  as  long  as  their  tongues  can  reach 
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it.  My  way  is  to  fill  the  receptacle  with  syr- 
up; press  a  sponge  down  in  it,  and  all  the 
syrup  will  be  appropriated— you  would  be 
surprised  to  see  in  how  short  a  time,  as  the 
sponge  presses  against  the  wire,  and  the 
weight  of  the  bee- box  of  whatever  kind  holds 
it  down.  It  works  finely. 
Johnstown,  Pa.  Mary  E.  Akers. 


HIVE-LIFTERS. 

Of  late  there  has  been  some  discussion  in 
Gleanings  about  hive-lifters.  I  suggest  a 
tripod  with  a  lever  across  the  top,  a  grapple 
something  like  ice-tongs  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  lever  to  hook  into  hand-holes  in  the 
end  of  the  hive.  The  lever  must  rest  on  a 
pivot  so  as  to  swing  from  side  to  side.  The 
tripod  and  lever  can  be  made  of  light  strong 
material  so  as  to  be  easily  moved  from  hive 
to  hive  as  work  requires. 

Cardenas,  Cuba.         S.  Lee  Stillman. 

[It  would  seem  as  though  a  lever  used  for 
a  hive-lifter  would  be  harder  to  manipulate 
than  the  self-locking  rope-and- tackle  arrange- 
ment described  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand  on  page 
1026  of  the  Aug.  1st  issue;  for  such  a  lever, 
in  order  to  have  power  enough,  would  have 
to  be  quite  long;  and,  when  lifting  hives,  the 
operator  would  be  obliged  to  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  long  lever  away  from  the  hive. 
With  Mr.  Hand's  lifter,  one  hand  manages 
the  rope — raising,  lowering,  or  holding  the 
hive  in  any  position  while  the  other  is  left  to 
manage  the  clamp  or  perform  any  necessary 
operation  about  the  hive.  However,  in  some 
places  a  self-locking  tackle  may  be  hard  to 
obtain,  so  that  a  lever  will  have  to  be  used. 
-Ed.]   


springs  to  hold  covers  on  hives. 

We  use  sections  of  old  sofa-springs  cut  in 
suitable  pieces  as  clamps  to  hold  on  covers 
of  hives.  T.  T.  Gross. 

Janesville,  Cal. 


YELLOW    SWEET  CLOVER. 

I  got  from  you  some  yellow  sweet  clover 
and  some  white  in  the  spring  of  1906,  and 
sowed  it  on  the  banks  of  a  large  dredge- 
ditch.  The  white  did  nicely,  but  the  yellow 
came  up  and  grew  about  six  feet  high  and 
blossomed  matured  seed,  and  stayed  the 


first  year.  This  year  some  stalks  came  up 
and  did  the  same  thing.  The  stalks  were 
small  and  spindling,  and  the  blossoms  very 
delicate.    Is  it  an  annual  or  a  biennial? 

Henry  Stewart. 
Prophetstown,  111.,  Oct.  15. 

[Friend  S.,  we  have  had  one  or  more  re- 
ports similar  to  yours.  I  think  the  soil  could 
not  have  been  suitable  for  yellow  sweet  clo- 
ver; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  likely 
to  blossom  the  first  year  than  the  white.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  get  the  experience  of  others 
with  yellow  sweet  clover. — A.  I.  R.] 


A  FRAME  WITH  A  DOUBLE  TOP-BAR. 

I  should  like  to  see  some  older  and  wiser 
men  in  the  bee  business  give  their  opinion  on 
my  frames  as  illustrated.  The  top- bar  is  the 
same  as  usual,  only  not  so  thick;  and  there 
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is  a  second  one,  a  bee-space  below  it,  made 
of  thin  stuff.  This  bee-space,  just  J  inch 
above  the  comb,  enables  the  bees  to  pass 
more  easily  from  one  comb  to  another,  and 
also  takes  the  place  of  a  bee-space  on  top  of 
the  frame  when  packing  for  winter.  This 
J- inch  strip  is  ripped  in  the  middle,  making 
two  pieces  out  of  it.  I  nail  one  on,  then 
place  my  foundation  in  place,  press  the  oth- 
er piece  against  it,  and  nail.  This  holds  the 
foundation  secure.  H.  E.  Dupler. 

Thomville,  Ohio. 

[Years  ago  the  double  top-bar  was  illustrat- 
ed and  described  in  these  columns.  At  that 
time  considerable  enthusiasm  was  shown, 
and  the  Root  Co.  was  seriously  considering 
the  adoption  of  a  double  top-bar  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  solid  bar  thicker  and  wider  than 
the  standards  that  then  prevailed.  |Xf.  But 
the  particular  claim  that  was  made  in  favor 
of  this  double  top-bar  was  that  the  bees  did 
not  build  burr  and  brace  combs  to  it.  We 
tested  the  principle,  and  found  the  claim  to  be 
on  the  whole  substantiated;  but  because  there 
were  more  pieces  to  handle,  and  because 
there  was  a  question  as  to  whether  the  aver- 
age bee-keeper  would  be  able  to  nail  it  up 
properly,  we  decided  upon  a  frame  ihat 
would  be  "  fool-proof  "—that  is  to  say,  could 
not  be  nailed  up  wrongly.  While  there  was 
less  of  material  in  the  double-top-bar  frame, 
there  was  more  labor  in  making  it. 

If  the  experience  of  the  past  is  any  criteri- 
on you  will  find  the  frame  a  very  satisfactory 
,  one.  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  one 
thick  top- bar  and  one  thin  one.  Two  bars  f 
thick,  and  separated  i  inch  apart,  will  give 
practically  as  good  results,  and  at  the  same 
time  save  some  expense. — Ed.] 
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He  which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of 
his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a 
multitude  of  sins.— James  5 : 20. 

Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  ;  for  thou  shalt  find 
it  after  many  days.— Ecc.  11 : 1. 

In  our  issue  for  Aug.  1,  1905,  I  told  yoa 
about  meeting  a  boy  in  our  county  jail,  who, 
although  seventeen  years  of  age,  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write  Some  of  you  may  re- 
member about  it.  His  name  was  Kansom 
(j.  Murray,  and  the  title  of  that  Home  paper 
was,  "Out  of  the  Jail  into  the  Prayer- 
meeting."  Over  two  years  have  passed,  and 
I  have  been  so  busy  with  other  cares,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  with  other  boys,  that  I^ 
had  almost  forgotten  about  Ransom.  A  few' 
days  ago,  however,  my  oldest  grandson,  who 
is  now  himself  nearly  seventeen  years  of 
age,  said  to  me  something  like  this: 

"Grandpa,  do  you  believe  it  is  worth 
while  to  spend  as  much  time  as  you  do  with 
some  of  the  boys,  say  Ransom  Murray,  for 
instance?  He  did  not  turn  out  very  well 
after  all,  did  he?  " 

"  Why,  Leland,  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to 
get  discouraged,  even  if  the  boys  do  not  all 
turn  out  as  well  as  I  should  like  to  have 
them.  My  duty  is  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
and  do  the  best  I  can  with  them,  and  trust 
(Tod  for  the  result.  What  brought  Ransom 
Murray  tt)  your  mind  just  now?  " 

"Oh!  nothing  particularly,  only  he  did 
not  turn  out  very  well,  did  he?  He  never 
united  with  our  church,  and  then  he  finally 
ran  away,  and  nobody  knows  what  became 
of  him  " 

"Yes,  Leland,  it  is  true  he  did  not  unite 
with  our  church;  but  I  never  felt  much  dis- 
couraged about  that.  He  did  unite  with  one 
of  the  other  churches  in  our  town  ;  and,  for 
any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  he  did 
nothing  particularly  out  of  the  way  for  a 
church- mem  her. " 

"But  he  ran  away,  didn't  he?  " 

"Yes,  he  ran  away  —  or  at  least  he  went 
away  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody, 
and  his  friends  were  all  greatly  worried 
about  him  for  quite  a  spell;  but  when  he  left 
us  so  suddenly  he  was  not  in  debt  anywhere. 
His  board- bill  and  all  others  were  paid  up, 
and  he  did  not  even  draw  the  wages  that 
were  coming  to  him.  He  did  not  even  take 
away  his  trunk  and  clothing  Some  time 
afterward  he  wrote  from  Chicago,  and  asked 
one  of  his  friends  to  get  his  pay  and  pack  up 
his  clothing,  etc.,  and  forward  it.  This  was 
done,  and  we  have  heard  nothing  from  him 
since.  In  regard  to  his  uniting  with  some 
other  church  than  ours,  I  am  rather  glad  he 
did.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story.  A  great 
preacher  was  once  going  along  the  streets 
and  took  an  intoxicated  man  by  the  hand 


and  lifted  him  out  of  the  gutter.  When  he 
roustd  up  enough  to  talk  he  said,  'Why, 
parson,  don't  you  know  me?  I  was  one  of 
your  converts  last  winter. '  '  Yes, '  replied 
the  minister,  'I  think  you  must  have  been 
one  of  my  converts ;  for  if  you  had  been 
converted  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  you  nev- 
er would  have  got  back  into  such  a  predica- 
ment as  this  in  so  short  a  time.'  Now,  Le- 
land, if  Ransom  had  followed  me  and  united 
with  our  church  I  might  have  feared,  as  I 
often  do,  that  the  step  was  taken  more  to 
please  me,  the  one  who  had  befriended  him, 
than  because  he  truly  felt  he  was  'born 
again.'  When  I  learned,  while  in  Florida, 
that  he  was  going  to  another  church,  and 
had  become  a  member  of  that  church,  I  felt 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise.  In  regard  to 
leaving  our  employ  in  the  abrupt  way  he 
did,  it  is  true  he  finally  became  dissatisfied 
somewhat  with  the  pay  we  were  giving  him; 
but  as  our  people  felt  that  he  was  getting  all 
he  was  worth  1  suggested  that  he  try  work- 
ing a  while  for  somebody  else.  He  did  so, 
but  did  not  stick  to  his  job  very  long.  Ran- 
som had  a  peculiar  disposition.  He  became 
uneasy  when  he  was  doing  reasonably  well 
and  seemed  to  want  to  get  out  and  see  the 
world.  Well,  instead  of  being  discouraged  I 
expect  to  hear  something  good  from  the 
boy,  even  yet.  Leland,  did  you  ever  hear 
the  Bible  text,  '  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  wa- 
ters for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days'?" 

He  replied  that  he  had .  When  asked  if  he 
knew  what  it  meant  to  cast  bread  upon  the 
waters  he  said  he  did  not.    Then  I  replied: 

"Well,  it  means  that  we  who  are  follow- 
ers of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  lend  a 
helping  hand,  right  or  left,  doing  good  every 
day  as  we  have  opportunity,  without  ques- 
tioning whether  it  Ls  going  to  pay  or  not.  It 
is  our  duty  to  do  it.  That  is  what  the  Bible 
means  where  it  speaks  of  casting  our  bread 
upon  the  waters.  Now  I  think  you  know 
what  the  latter  part  of  the  text  means  with- 
out my  explaining  it,  do  you  not?  " 

' '  Why,  I  suppose  that  it  means  that  some 
time  after  —  may  be  a  long  time  afterward— 
you  will  find  out  or  hear  from  somebody  that 
what  you  did  amounts  to  something  after  all. 
But  do  you  expect  to  hear  from  Ransom? " 

"  Yes,  I  hope  to  hear  something  good  from 
him.  And  since  you  have  reminded  me  of 
him  I  will  try  to  remember  to  pray  oftener 
for  him  as  well  as  for  these  other  boys  I  have 
helped.  But  how  do  you  come  to  know  so 
much  about  what  I  did  for  Ransom,  any- 
way? " 

"Why,  grandpa,  don't  you  remember?  I 
went  with  you  one  Sunday  afternoon  when 
he  was  in  jail,  and  I  heard  you  talk  to  him 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  the  jail." 

After  the  above  conversation  I  did  pray 
for  our  young  friend  Ransom;  but  I  am  afraid 
I  did  not  pray  with  very  much  faith,  after 
all,  for  it  was  a  great  surprise  when  our 
youngest  daughter,  in  New  York  city,  for- 
warded us  a  letter  she  had  received  from 
Ransom.  Before  giving  you  the  letter,  how- 
ever, let  me  explain  that  when  I  told  the 
folks  at  home  about  Ransom,  that  he  could 
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not  even  write  his  own  name,  our  daughter 
Carrie,  who  had  been  several  years  a  teach- 
er, especially  in  the  mission  fields,  volunteer- 
ed to  give  him  some  instruction.  Ransom, 
however,  did  not  make  very  much  progress. 
He  explained  his  lack  of  education  by  saying 
he  had  a  fall  when  he  was  a  child,  and  in- 
jured his  head.  There  was  a  doctor  who 
said  there  was  no  use  in  sending  him  to  school 
— he  was  not  like  other  boys,  etc.  Carrie  ad- 
mitted that  he  seemed  to  be  rather  peculiar, 
and  said  it  was  a  hard  matter  for  him  to  con- 
centrate his  mind.  She  succeeded,  however, 
in  getting  him  to  read  so  he  read  that  one 
verse  in  the  Sunday-school  lesson  that  1  told 
you  in  that  story  long  ago.  Well,  now,  here 
is  the  letter  that  Ransom  wrote  to  his  old 
friend  and  teacher: 

My  dear  friend.  Miss  Boot:— As  I  have  not  heard 
from  you  in  over  a  year  I  thought  I  would  write  and 
see  if  you  were  still  in  good  health.  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  you  and  your  folks,  as  I  am  longing  to 
hear  from  my  Ohio  friends  with  whom  I  used  to  have 
so  much  pleasure.  I  am  many  miles  away  from  them 
all,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  them.  Since  I  left  there 
I  have  seen  lots  of  the  country  and  some  of  the  wild 
and  woolly  West.  I  spent  the  last  part  of  last  sum- 
mer in  South  Dakota.  It  was  about  30  miles  between 
houses.  I  spent  the  last  nine  months  in  Nebraska 
and  Colorado.  I  spent  three  months  in  Denver.  I  am 
at  present  working  in  Havelock,  in  the  C.  B.  and  Q. 
shops.  Havelock  is  seven  miles  from  Lincoln  and 
thirty-two  from  Omaha.  Thewor<  is  all  piecework, 
I  am  making  all  the  way  from  two  to  three  dollars  a 
day.   I  am  working  as  a  boiler-maker  helper. 

As  it  is  about  church  time  I  shall  have  to  close. 
Please  write  and  let  me  know  all  the  news  from  the 
shop  and  from  all  the  rest  of  you. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  I  remain 

Yours  truly.        R.  G.  Mubrat. 

Havelock,  Neb..  Aug.  25. 

Now,  the  above  letter  was  quite  well  writ- 
ten for  a  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen;  but 
what  surprised  me  most  was  that  there  was 
not  a  badly  spelled  word  in  the  whole  letter; 
and  it  really  was  one  of  my  "happy  sur- 
prises. ' '  Ransom  does  not  tell  us  very  much 
about  how  he  is  holding  on  to  his  religion; 
but  he  does  say,  "It  is  about  church  time." 
1  might  think  that  he  did  this  because  he 
thought  it  would  please  us,  and  that,  may  be, 
he  is  not  attending  church  very  much  after 
all.  But  this  thing  is  certainly  true:  The  boy 
who  could  not  write  nor  read  well  enough 
to  sign  his  own  name  now  writes  a  very  fair 
letter;  and  the  letter  gives  evidence  all  the 
way  through  that  he  has  been  growing  in 
wisdom  and  in  grace.  May  the  Lord  be 
praised  that  this  little  bit  of  casting  our  bread 
on  the  waters  brought  such  a  crop.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  more  is  due  to  Carrie  Bell  than 
to  myself,  for  I  think  she  spent  much  more 
time  with  him  than  I  did.  When  I  found 
Ransom  there  in  jail  he  had  commenced  al- 
ready at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  steal  rides 
on  the  cars  and  going  about  with  a  circus  or 
show,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  turn  out  a 
tramp  and  perhaps  a  criminal.  Just  a  little 
effort  on  our  part  started  him  in  the  better 
way. 

Once  more,  this  little  letter  helps  to  bring 
out  the  wonderful  beauty  and  encouragement 
and  inspiration  there  is  in  the  words  of  our 
first  text:  "He  which  converteth  the  sinner 
from  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul 


from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins. ' '  Who  knows,  or  who  can  compute  the 
trouble  and  expense  to  our  nation  that  is 
saved  by  turning  just  one  boy  away  from 
bad  habits  and  vicious  ways? 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  say  just  a  word 
about  that  statement  from  the  doctor  that 
Ransom  could  not  study  because  his  head 
was  injured.  There  is  quite  a  little  of  that 
sort  of  talk  going  on,  A  certain  boy  thinks 
he  can  not  get  an  education  because  he  is  not 
"built  that  way"— that  some  boys  are  born 
to  be  scholars,  and  some  are  not.  My  friend, 
do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  Jt  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  Satan.  Along  the  same  line  a  young 
man  tells  you  he  inherits  an  appetite  for 
drink  and  tobacco,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  his 
parents  and  not  his  own.  Such  suggestions 
come  from  the  prince  of  darkness — from  Sa- 
tan himself.  If  it  is  true  that  some  of  us  ar*? 
handicapped  in  some  respects  compared  with 
others,  God  has  given  all  a  chance.  When  I 
was  at  school  I  learned  very  easily.  I  loved 
books,  and  could  master  them  without  very 
nluch  hard  work.  Now,  the  truest  friend  I 
have  in  this  whole  wide  world  was  unlike 
me  in  that  respect.  It  was  hard  for  her  to 
get  her  girlish  ideas  pinned  down  to  her  stud- 
ies; and  she  says  she  did  not  make  as  good 
use  of  her  time  as  she  might  have  done  when 
her  parents  labored  hard  to  keep  her  in  school; 
but  when  she  had  some  boys  and  girls  of  her 
own  she  began  to  appreciate  what  she  had 
missed;  and  her  determination  that  her  boys 
and  girls  should  go  to  school  and  improve 
their  time  was  almost  a  fierce  one.  She  was 
so  set  in  giving  the  children  an  education 
that  she  went  over  their  lessons  with  them 
and  followed  it  up  for  years,  and  in  this  way 
made  up  for  what  she  neglected  before  she 
was  married.  For  a  good  many  years  I  be- 
gan to  think  myself  greatly  her  superior  in 
point  of  education;  but  after  our  five  children 
had  grown  up  and  been  piloted  through  their 
lessons  (even  when  they  went  away  to  school) 
their  indefatigable  mother  had  got  to  be 
ahead  of  myself  in  many  points  of  education 
—especially  a  good  common-school  education 
— and  she  began  to  straighten  me  up,  not 
only  in  my  talk,  but  in  my  writings  here  in 
these  pages.  Mrs.  Root  has  always  been  a 
worker;  and  although  she  is  now  toward  sev- 
enty years  of  age  she  is  a  worker  still ;  and 
with  the  multitude  of  periodicals  we  have 
now  in  such  plenty  she  keeps  abreast  with 
pretty  much  all  that  is  going  on  in  this  world 
of  ours. 

Now  a  word  more  about  people  who  are 
prevented  from  getting  an  education  by  her- 
edity or  some  physical  trouble  or  something 
of  that  sort.  When  I  last  visited  my  sister 
in  Manistee,  Mich.,  she  gave  me  a  little  tract 
that  said  on  the  outside  of  the  cover,  "Di- 
rections for  Beginners  in  Practical  Christian- 
ity, with  Six  Days'  Course  of  Treatment." 
I  wish  to  give  you  the  "treatment"  for  just 
one  day: 

MONDAY, 

[Deny]— I  deny  the  belief  that  I  am  a  child  of  the 
flesh  and  must  suffer  the  sins  of  my  forefathers  even 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  Perish  all 
such  ignorant  claims. 
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I  deny  that  I  inherited  from  my  ancestors  lustful 
passions  and  sensual  appetites. 

I  deny  the  belief  tt  at  the  race  can  reflect  upon  me 
lustful  passions  and  sensual  appetites.  I  deny  the 
belief  that  those  with  whom  I  associate  can  reflect 
upon  me  lustful  passions  or  sensual  appetites.  I  de- 
ny my  own  ignorant  belief  in  such  erroneous  ideas. 

[AriTBM]  -  God  is  spirit,  and  I  -the  divine  image- 
am  spirit.  I  am  born  of  God.  God  is  too  pure  to  be- 
hold iniquity,  and  I  am,  therefore,  pure  being,  with- 
out a  tinge  of  lust  or  passion. 

Now,  even  if  the  above  does  smatter  a  lit- 
tle of  Christian  Science  I  believe  it  is,  in 
some  respects,  true.  That  is,  even  though 
we  may  be  handicapped  to  some  extent  by 
the  sins  of  our  ancestors,  we  may,  through 
Christ  Jesus,  rise  above  these  hindrances 
and  finally  triumph  over  sin  and  Satan. 

May  the  Lord  be  praised  that  it  is  our  priv- 
ilege in  the  pathway  of  life  to  lead  others  out 
of  darkness  and  unbelief  into  the  light  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ;  for  in  so  doing  we  shall 
' '  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  a  multi- 
tude of  sins."  Therefore  let  us  not  be 
weary,  but  let  us  continue  casting  our  bread 
upon  the  waters,  having  faith  that  the  great 
Father  of  all  will  be  able  to  find  it  after 
many  days. 

Permit  me  to  close  this  Home  paper  with 
a  kind  letter  that  came  while  I  was  prepar- 
ing to  dictate  these  words: 

OUT  or  THE  DAJBKNESS  AND  INTO  THE  LIGHT. 

I  never  wish  to  be  without  GIjEANings  in  my  home 
as  long  as  it  holds  to  its  present  attitude  for  right- 
eousness. It  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  all  members  of 
my  family  every  time  it  comes  and  the  Home  arti- 
cles written  by  A.  I.  Root  are  one  of  the  principal 
agencies  in  making  me  forsake  a  life  of  sin,  and  led 
me  to  the  feet  of  my  blessed  Redeemer.  May  the 
Liord  be  praised  for  his  life  and  the  good  he  is  doing. 

Mattoon,  Wis.,  Oct.  19.  Mtbon  H.  HrLii. 


GRANULA.TED  SUGAR;  ITS  EXCESSIVE  USE  BY 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

For  years  I  have  avoided  sweets  as  much 
as  possible— especially  things  sweetened  with 
cane  sugar;  for  I  have  found  that  for  me  such 
things  are  unwholesome.  At  home  Mrs.  Root 
cooks  all  sorts  of  fruit,  especially  for  myself, 
without  the  addition  of  sugar;  but  when  I  am 
away  from  home,  of  course  I  take  what  is  set 
before  me.  A  great  many  times  I  just  taste 
my  sauce  and  fruit  because  I  dislike  so  much 
sugar.  The  principal  reason  is,  however, 
that  it  is  sure  to  impair  my  digestion.  When 
I  feel  hungry  for  something  sweet  I  take  it 
in  the  form  of  sweet  fruits.  I  am  sure  the 
fashion  of  giving  our  children  so  much  can- 
dy, and,  worse  still,  sweetened  drinks  at  our 
soda-fountains,  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
even  our  children  have  to  be  drugged  and 
doctored.  Maple  sugar  seems  to  agree  with 
me  much  better  than  granulated  sugar.  Just 
recently,  however,  I  was  laid  up  nearly  all 
one  day  as  a  result  of  eating,  say,  a  table- 


spoonful  of  maple  sprup  and  hot  cakes  for 
breakfast.  If  I  let  sugar  and  sweets  alone  I 
get  along  very  well,  and  pride  myself  on  be- 
ing in  excellent  health  for  a  man  of  my  age. 
Honey  I  find  rather  better  than  sugar;  but 
unless  I  am  going  to  have  some  vigorous  ex- 
ercise outdoors  I  am  compelled  to  give  even 
honey  a  pretty  wide  berth.  This  matter  was 
brought  to  mind  by  the  following  letter: 

Mr.  Root: — A  leaflet  came  to  us  a  few  days  ago 
entitled  "The  Dietetics  of  Sugar  "  It  is  sent  out 
by  the  Sanitas  Food  Co.,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
all  who  are  interested  in  a  better  mode  of  living  it 
would  be  of  inestimable  value;  and  if  you  aave  not 
seen  one  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  this  one.  I 
think  the  entire  article  should  be  published  in  all  bee- 
journals,  and  let  all  bee  and  honey  people  see  that 
their  local  papers  have  a  copy  of  it,  and  induce  them 
tp  print  as  much  as  possible  of  it.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  great  advertisement  of  honey. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Aug.  28.  J.  H.  Calkins. 

Perhaps  our  good  friend  is  putting  it  rath- 
er strongly;  but  after  reading  the  booklet 
mentioned  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  were 
pretty  nearly  right.  Just  try  cutting  off 
some  of  the  sugar,  friends,  and  see  if  you  do 
not  feel  better;  and  especially  avoid  putting 
sugar  in  your  coffee — that  is,  if  you  must 
drink  coffee.  If  you  are  subject  to  headache, 
sour  stomach,  etc  ,  try  cutting  off  the  sugar. 


LIVING  TO  BE  120  YEARS  OLD. 

There  is  a  department  in  the  Sunday 
School  Times  that  I  think  is  headed  "A  Bus- 
iness Man's  Talk  to  his  Class  "  Whether  I 
have  got  it  right  or  not,  there  is  more  com- 
mon sense  packed  into  a  few  sentences  in  it 
than  almost  any  thing  else  I  ever  got  hold  of. 
In  studying  my  Sunday-school  lesson  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  clipped  out  the  following.  See 
what  you  think  of  it: 

His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated. 

That  is  what  he  got  for  living  m  the  country-side 
out  among  the  hills.  Moses  kept  his  own  laws  — 
"took  his  own  medicine,"  as  you  fellows  say.  The 
way  to  keep  young  is  to  keep  from  getting  sick;  the 
way  to  keep  from  getting  sick  is  to  take  Moses'  pre- 
ventive. Here's  the  formula  which  God  gave  him,  and 
there's  no  patent  or  secret  about  it  (Exod.  15:26). 
The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  fall  in  love— with  God's  out- 
of-doors.  Then  let  somebody  else  do  all  your  worry- 
ing for  you  (1.  Pet.  5:7).  No  reason  why  all  of  us 
should  not  be  young  at  120  also.  Moses  did  not  smoke 
cigarettes,  nor  breathe  coal-smoke,  street  dust,  and 
sewer-gas,  nor  break  all  the  laws  of  hygiene,  nor 
abuse  his  stomach  with  late  suppers  and  swell  cook- 
ery. Country  skies,  plain  living,  high  thinking,  and 
all  aboard  for  Hundred  and  Twenty! 

I  thought  at  first,  friends,  that  I  would 
hunt  up  and  quote  the  references  from  Exo- 
dus and  First  Peter;  but  if  omitting  some  of 
the  reference  will  induce  some  of  you  to  get 
your  Bibles  and  hunt  up  these  texts  I  think 
more  good  will  be  done.  I  want  you  to  see 
how  much  biblical  authority  T.  B.  Terry 
and  myself  have  for  our  vehement  plea  for 
pure  air,  pure  water,  and  such  food  as  God 
intended  for  us. 


A  HOME-MADE  "  SWBA.T-BATH  "  CABINET,  ETC. 

As  I  read  Gleanings  every  month  I  have  become 
much  interested  in  your  health  notes,  etc.,  and  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  you  some  of  my 
experiences  along  the  same  line.  About  fifteen  years 
ago  my  wife  was  visiting  a  doctor  friend  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  ran  across  a  medical  work  that  advocated 
sweat  baths.  She  was  so  taken  up  with  it  the  doctor 
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made  her  a  present  of  the  book.  I  was  sick  when  she 
came  home,  and,  of  course,  was  the  first  "victim;" 
and,  "oh,  my! "  how  quick  I  got  welll 

The  improvised  arrangements  were  a  solid-bottom 
chair  with  quilt  or  blanket  folded  to  >*it  on  and  hang 
down  to  the  floor  in  front;  then  two  or  three  blankets 
folded  around  the  patient  from  back  to  front  and  front 
to  back,  reaching  to  the  floor,  then  have  a  tin  cup  a 
third  full  of  alcohol  (wood  alcohol  is  just  as  good); 
light  it  and  set  it  under  the  chair.  When  perspiration 
starts,  tie  a  wet  cloth  around  the  head  and  give  the 
patient  plenty  of  water  to  drick.  Don't  keep  the  pa- 
tient in  longer  than  twenty  minutes;  then  wash  off 
under  the  blankets  and  cool  off  gradually.  If  taken 
at  night,  going  to  bed  immediately,  there  is  no  danger 
of  taking  cold,  and  it's  equal  to  a  Turkish  bath.  My! 
how  the  epidermis  does  roll  off,  even  if  taken  every 
week! 

After  the  bath  cabinet  came  out  I  went  to  see  them 
and  took  the  measurement  with  my  eye,  and  made 
one  which  cost  $3  00  (they  wanted  $10  GO  for  tht  irs),  and 
mine  had  much  better  oil-cloth.  The  cabinet  is  much 
the  best,  as  it  allows  the  patient  to  do  his  or  her  own 
washing. 

We  raised  a  family  of  four  boys,  and  none  of  the 
family  ever  had  the  grip,  although  our  neighbors  had 
three  different  runs  of  it.  If  any  one  were  feeling 
badly  he  took  an  enema,  as  large  as  possible,  to  flu&h 
out  the  colon;  took  a  sweat  bath,  and  went  to  bed. 
The  next  morning  he  would  get  up  feeling  fine. 

Right  here  is  another  thing.  Flushing  the  colon  I 
found  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  any  one 
threatened  with  a  fever.  It  works  wonders— will  cure 
almost  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  that  scourge 
among  babies  (summer  complaint)  it  will  cure  almost 
immediately. 

The  above  way  of  taking  a  sweat  bath  would  have 
some  advantages  over  your  Michigan  way  by  not  hav- 
ing to  work  to  get  up  the  perspiration,  and  it  can  be 
taken  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summ-  r;  but  in  winter 
one  wants  to  be  very  careful  and  wash  off  in  cool  water 
at  the  last  to  close  the  pores,  and  not  go  out  for  one 
or  two  hours  after  cooling  off.  Down  here  we  have  to 
do  very  little  work  to  get  up  the  perspiration  and  the 
last  two  months  all  I  hav^  had  to  do  was  to  go  out  to 
feed  and  water  the  chickens  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  I  am  ready  for  the  bath. 

I  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  lived  there  for  fifty  years, 
so  I  know  all  about  your  Ohio  winters 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  bees.  I  took  them  on 
as  a  side  line  three  years  ago,  and  increased  up  to  ^ev- 
en  hives.  I  had  an  accident  in  January,  and  had  my 
right  arm  broken;  so  when  bee  time  came  I  was  no 
good  at  lifting  or  any  thing  else;  but  the  better  half 
took  pity  on  me  and  donnpd  a  hat  and  veil  and  march- 
ed into  the  yard  and  helped  through  tt-e  season.  Now 
we  have  21  fine  stands  of  bees,  and  have  taken  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  as  fine  honey  as  your  best  white  clo- 
ver   How's  that?  J.  H.  Cal,kins. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  Aug.  28. 


Temperance. 


THE  POISON  OP  THE  BEE-STING  AND  THAT  OF 
THE  DRAMSHOP — ARE  THJiY  TO  BE 
COMPARED? 

Mr.  Boot:— I  read  in  GiiBANiNGS  for  Sept.  15,  p.  1218, 
"May  God  hasten  the  day  when  they  be  swept  from 
every  State  of  the  Union;  and,  better  s  ill,  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth"  I  personally  thank  you  for  your 
expression.  Now,  Mr.  Root,  if  one  of  your  bees  would 
sting  one  of  your  neighbors,  and  he  should  die  from 
the  sting,  should  therefore  every  bee-keeper  be  wiped 
off  the  face -of  the  earth?  Don't  you  know  that  life  is 
just  as  sweet  to  the  Pennsylvania  hotel-keepers  as  it 
is  to  the  Ohio  manufacturer?  Give  me  your  explana- 
tion on  this  point,  and  we  go  still  further.  Are  you, 
or  do  you  pretend  to  be,  a  good  Christian?  If  so,  do 
you  not  know  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  save  every  soul?  He  did  not  come  to  wipe  them  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Who  are  you,  anyhow?  We 
people  around  my  home  have  churches,  the  Bible  and 
the  law  of  Pennsylvania.  If  one  man  abuses  ar other 
he  has  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law;  but  we  are  not 
going  to  wipe  every  thing  off  the  earth.  If  you  are 
prosperous  in  your  business,  thank  God  that  he  has 
done  you  so  much  favor,  and  pray  that  he  may  do  so 
in  the  future;  and  so  everybody  else  should  be  thank- 
ful for  all  he  possesses,  for  every  thing  we  have  is  the 


gift  of  God.   If  he  withdraws  his  hand  we  shall  soon 
all  be  "  wiped  off  the  earth."      Joseph  ScHATZiiB. 
Trachsville,  Pa.,  Sept.  23,  1907, 

Well,  my  good  friend,  you  have  got  me  in 
a  corner,  have  you  not?  To  begin  with,  I 
think  I  can  say  as  you  do,  and  "personally 
thank  you"  for  jour  illustration;  and  I 
thank  you,  too,  for  your  very  kind  and 
ChriHtianlike  letter.  1  do  realize  that  hotel- 
keepers  who  have  been  furnishing  beer  to 
their  patrons  are  a  different  class  of  people 
from  those  who  ordinarily  run  saloons.  Yes, 
it  is  true  a  few  people  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  stings,  although  such  cases  are 
very  rare;  but,  my  dear  friend,  have  you 
not  failed  to  consider  that  he  who  dies  from 
a  bee-sting  dies  an  honest  death?  He  is  in  no 
way  to  blame,  and  no  slur  rests  on  his  repu- 
tation as  it  does  on  that  of  one  who  fills  a 
drunkard's  grave.  If  the  injury  from  bee- 
stings were  responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
crime,  or  something  like  it,  committed  in 
this  land  of  ours,  do  you  think  I  would  con- 
tinue to  be  a  bee  kt-eper  or  to  publish  a  bee- 
journal?  If  yoQ  have  been  reading  Glean- 
ings and  other  periodicals  you  certainly 
must  know  that  the  world  is  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  our  jails  and  peni- 
tentiaries are  almost  all  kept  up  b<  cause  of 
the  drink-traffic*.  Yes,  indeed,  Jesus  Christ 
did  come  into  this  world  to  save  every  soul, 
as  you  put  it,  and  not  to  wipe  them  off  the 
face  of  the  earth;  and,  my  dear  brother,  in 
my  expression  to  which  you  allude  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  t  hing  as  wiping  the  saloon- 
keeper himself  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
God  forbid !  I  would  wipe  out  the  saloon 
and  the  saloon  business  that  he  might  be 
compelled  to  earn  his  money  in  some  liveli- 
hood that  is  not  a  damage  to  his  fellow-men. 
You  say  we  have  the  laws;  but  you  do  not 
seem  to  know  that,  at  the  conventions  of  sa- 
loon people,  their  public  speakers  have  re- 
peatedly declared  they  could  not  make  a 
living  if  they  were  obliged  to  obey  the  law. 
It  is  because  the  saloon  business  demands 
that  the  law  shall  be  trampled  under  foot, 
not  only  on  Sunday  but  every  other  day  and 
night,  that  our  nation  is  waging  such  war 
against  it.  I  can  give  a  most  hearty  amen 
to  all  your  closing  words;  and  if  it  should 
ever  be  my  good  fortune  tcr  go  to  your  part 
of  Pennsylvania  I  shall  most  assuredly  try 
to  put  up  at  your  hotel;  but  unless  I  go 
pretty  soon,  dear  friend,  I  do  not  believe  I 
shall  find  a  bar  attached  to  it.  May  God 
help  you  out  of  the  datkness,  and  into  the 
light  that  is  breaking,  not  only  throughout 
our  land  but  over  the  whole  wide  world, 
along  different  lines  in  the  way  of  banishing 
intemperance. 

*  Lately  there  has  been  a  tremendous  excitement 
several  times  in  our  region  in  regard  to  mad  dogs 
biting  people  right  and  left.  In  one  case  several 
schoolchildren  were  bitten,  and  death  has  resulted  in 
some  cases.  Now.  these  children  died  an  honest  and 
innocent  death.  It  was  death  of  the  body  and  not 
death  of  the  soul;  and  yet  we  have  been  severely  cen- 
sured by  th*^  liquor-dealers  because  we  have  some- 
times claimed  that  a  saloon  with  its  attendant  gam- 
bling-dens and  other  things  was  like  letting  a  mad  dog 
go  loose  where  children  were  near  and  likely  to  be 
bitten. 
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Wanted.— To  buy  for  cash,  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  also  beeswax.  Robt.  A.  Holekamp  &  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wanted. — To  buy  basswood,  clover,  and  amber 
extracted  honey  for  cash.  Best  prices  paid.  Send 
sample,  and  quote  price  delivered  in  Preston 

M.  V.  Facet,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 


WANTED.— Fancy  clover  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Send  average  sample  of  extracted  honey, 
and  give  lowest  price. 

J.  E.  Cbanb  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Wanted.- I  will  pay  9  cts.  per  lb.  for  well-ripened 
white-clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  f.o.b.  here:  or  will 
sell  sweet-clover  honey  of  like  quality  at  the  same 
price.  B.  Walker,  Clyde,  111. 


Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey,  car  lots  or 
less;  paying  SYz  cts.  F.  O.  B.  Milwaukee  for  extracted 
clover  or  basswood.   Cash  on  arrival. 

E.  R,  PAHii  &  Co.,  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Wanted.— No.  1  and  fancy  comb  honey;  4x5x1% 
section  preferred.  Also  light  extracted.  Must  be 
guaranteed  pure.  Write,  stating  grade  and  how  put 
up,  and  lowest  cash  price. 

C.  M.  Church,  Arnold,  Pa. 


Bcc-kccpcrs*  Directory. 


Queens.— Clover  stock.  Experience  and  methods 
count.   Write  me.        H.  G.  LaRue,  LaRue,  Ohio. 


iTAiiiAN  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  75c  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place.  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


Extra  honey  queens  and  choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 


Queens —Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Italian  Queens.— Golden  and  leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.      G.  W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 


Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.  Send  for  a 
free  catalog.       Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 


*  Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.  A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford.  Ct. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 

E.  ScoGGTN,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.     W.  T.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 


Well-bred  bees  and  queens.  Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook.  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 


Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.   A.  E.  Titoee,  loamosa,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Golden  yellow  Italian  queens— my  specialty.  Price 
list  free.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan.  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 


Fob  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.   Beeswax  wanted. 

W.  E,  Tbibbett,  Staunton,  Va. 
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Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quibin-the-Queen-Bbeeder,  Bellevue.  Ohio. 


Angel's  Golden  Beauties  and  his  bright  three - 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  fine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00: 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.  Address 

Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  Tennessee  State  Fair  held  last  week  at  Nash- 
ville was  a  decided  success  in  every  respect,  and  was 
universally  pronounced  the  greatest  fair  ever  held  in 
the  South. 

In  the  apiarian  department  there  were  some  fine 
displays  of  comb  and  extracted  honey,  wax,  bees, 
implements,  etc.  Mr.  Leslie  Martin  gave  a  daily  live- 
bee  demonstration  in  a  wire  cage,  and  this  feature 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  as  it  was  some- 
thing new  here. 

The  following  awards  were  made: 

Best  10  lbs.  extracted  honey,  1st.  J.  M.  Davis,  Spring 
Hill;  2d,  J.  M.  Buchanan,  Franklin;  3d,  Chip  Hender- 
son, Murfreesboro. 

Display  of  extracted  honey,  J.  M.  Davis. 

Best  case  of  comb  honey,  1st  J.  M.  Buchanan;  2d, 
E.  B.  Buchanan,  Franklin;  3d,  Ira  Moore,  Nashville. 

Display  of  comb  honey,  1st,  J.  M.  Buchanan. 

Display  of  beeswax,  1st,  J.  M.  Buchanan;  21,  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Joseph,  Nashville. 

Nucleus  of  dark  Italian  bees,  1st,  J.  M.  Davis;  2d, 
J.  M.  Buchanan;  3d,  Leslie  Martin,  Lebanon. 

Nucleus  of  golden  Italians.  1st,  J.  M.  Davis;  2d,  Mrs. 
W.  M  Joseph. 

Nucleus  of  Caucasians,  1st,  Leslie  Martin;  2d,  J.  M. 
Davis;  3d,  J.  M.  Buchanan. 

Nucleus  of  Carniolans,  1st,  J.  M.  Davis. 

Best  display  of  bees,  bee-products,  implements,  etc.» 
1st,  J.  M.  Davis;  2d,  J.  M.  Buchanan;  2d,  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Joseph.  J.  M.  Buchanan, 

Supt.  Apiarian  Dept.,  Tenn.  State  Fair. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  Judge. 


The  following  is  the  program  of  the  29th  annual 
convention  of  the  Colorado  State  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  Nov.  19—21,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Denver: 

First  session,  Nov.  19,  10  a.m.— Opening  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr- 
Coyle;  President's  address.  W.  P.  Collins;  Secretary's  report, 
S.  Francis;  Production  of  Extracted  Honey,  by  Oliver  Foster; 
discussion,     i  i,  ■ 

Afternoon  session,  1 : 30.— Practical  demonstration  of  mak- 
ing and  grafting  queen-cell  cups  by  John  Lewis;  discussion; 
practical  demonstration  of  artificial  swarming  with  live  bees 
inside  of  a  wire  cage,  by  M.  A.  Gill;  discussion. 

Morning  session,  Nov.  20.  9 :  30.— Practical  demonstration  of 
treating  foul  brood,  and  prevention  of  swarming  with  the 
chute  system,  by  H.  Rauchfuss;  discussion;  The  Production  of 
Comb  Honey,  by  L.  A.  Stuelant;  discussion. 
""Afternoon  session.— The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Associ- 
ation will  render  the  following  program:  Address  by  Presi- 
dent. W.  L.  Porter;  Co-operation,  R.  C.  Aikin;  Grading  of 
Comb  Honey,  Frank  Rauchfuss;  discussion  and  question-bos. 

Morning  session.  Nov.  21,  9 :  30.— Practical  demonstration  of 
grading  comb  honey  by  any  who  wish  to  enter  the  contest. 
This  contest  can  be  held  the  first  or  second  day,  by  exchang- 
ing with  some  other  number  on  the  program;  discussion; 
election  of  officers. 

Afternoon  session.  1 : 30.— Practical  demonstration  of  wet- 
ting sections,  cuning  foundation,  and  fastening  the  same  in 
sections,  by  W.  ^.  Porter;  discussion;  question-box;  adjourn- 
ment. 

A  liberal  premium  list  has  been  provided  for  the 
exhibition  of  bees,  honey,  and  wax.  held  in  connec- 
tion with  this  meeting.  There  is  a  $2.00  prize  for  pho- 
tos of  apiaries  or  things  pertaining  to  apiculture. 
The  officers  of  the  association  are:  W.  P.  Collins, 
President;  W.  L  Porcer.  Vice-president;  S.  Francis, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  Rachel  Rhodes,  Treasurer;  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  Oliver  Foster. 
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Nov.  15 


The  annual  meet iDK  of  the  Michigan  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Saginaw,  the  first  session 
being  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  18,  and  continuing 
through  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  last  session  being 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th.  Further  announcement 
as  to  program  and  headquarters  will  be  made  later. 

Redford,  Mich.  Elmore  M.  Hunt,  Sec. 


The  17th  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  at  the  State  House, 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  19  and  20, 1907. 

Among  those  who  will  be  present  to  help  make  our 
meeting  a  good  one  will  be  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Maren- 
go; C  P.  Dadant,  of  Hamilton:  Geo.  W.  York,  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  and  N.  A.  Kluck,  a  delegate 
from  the  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin 
Bee-keepers'  Association.  The  regular  railroad  rates 
being  but  two  cents  per  mile,  they  are  the  same  as  a 
fare  and  a  third  last  year.  Good  beds  can  be  pro- 
cured in  private  families,  if  hotels  are  full,  at  50  cts., 
and  meals  can  be  got  at  the  restaurants  from  15  cents 
up.  Jas.  a.  Stone,  Sec 


SHOP-WORN  OBSERVATION  HIVES. 

We  have  a  few  varnished  observation  hives,  both 
one-frame  with  super  and  ten-frame,  which  have  been 
in  sample-rooms,  and  are  not  as  fresh  and  bright  as 
new  goods.  We  offer  these,  while  they  last,  at  20  per 
cent  discotint  from  list  price. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES. 

There  is  no  weekly  home  paper  for  the  moral  and 
religious  nourishment  of  the  family  that  will  equal 
the  Sunday  School  Tinas.  It  is  especially  helpful  to 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  others  interested  in  Bible 
study.  We  can  supply  it  clubbed  with  Gleanings  at 
$1.75  for  the  two,  the  regular  price  of  each  being  $1.00. 


advance  in  price  op  bushel  boxes. 
Because  of  increased  cost  of  lumber  we  are  obliged 
to  mark  up  the  price  on  bushel  crates  and  boxes. 
Until  further  notice  the  price  of  all-slatted  bushel 
boxes,  14  to  crate,  is  $2.10  per  crate;  12  to  crate,  $1.90; 
galvanized  bound,  12  to  crate,  $2  50.  A  corresponding 
advance  is  made  in  wholesale  and  jobbing  prices. 


yellow-sweet-clover  seed. 
We  have  sold  the  last  of  our  stock  of  yellow-sweet- 
clover  seed;  aod  until  we  secure  a  further  supply  we 
can  not  fill  any  more  orders  As  we  go  to  press  we 
have  got  track  of  a  nice  lot  in  Oregon,  which  we  hope 
to  secure.  If  we  do  we  will  so  announce,  with  price, 
in  a  later  issue. 


whtte-sweet-clovbr  seed. 
We  have  secured  a  pretty  good  stock  of  unhulled 
white-sweet-clover  seed.  We  find  in  several  instances 
a  large  local  demand  for  the  seed  at  better  prices  than 
we  have  been  selling  at,  and  that,  in  order  to  make  it 
an  object  for  those  able  to  gather  the  seed  to  do  so, 
we  shall  have  to  pay  better  prices  than  we  have  been 
doing  in  former  years.  Our  stock  of  seed  secured  for 
the  coming  season  is  little  more  than  half  what  we 
had  a  year  ago.  W^e  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  raise 
our  selling  prices  to  25  cts.  per  lb.,  postpaid;  15  cts. 
where  shipped  with  other  goods;  $1.30  for  10  lbs.; 
$11  00  per  100  lbs.;  hulled  seed  at  8  cts.  per  lb.  extra. 


The  attention  of  our  Texas  readers  is  directed  to 
the  advertisement  of  Udo  &  Max  Toepperwein,  which 
is  found  on  page  1459.  Mr.  Udo  Toepperwein  is  favor- 
ably known  to  bee-keepers  generally  and  to  the  trade 
in  Texas  in  particular,  and  has  recently  associated 


with  him  his  brother,  on  account  of  his  increasing 
business,  and  they  will  devote  themselves  especially 
to  this  line  from  this  date  on. 

This  firm  is  very  favorably  located  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  supplies  throughout  Texas.  San  Antonio  has 
most  excellent  shipping  facilities ;  and  their  ware- 
house bt-ing  located  directly  on  the  siding  of  the  S.  A. 
&  A.  P.,  and  close  by  the  other  depots,  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  serve  bee-keepers  promptly  and 
satisfactorily.  The  aim  of  this  concern  is  to  confine 
their  efforts  to  Texas,  and  to  render  the  most  eflficient 
service  possible  to  bee-keepers  in  that  State. 


dr.  miller  splints. 
We  have  often  had  calls  for  wood  splints  for  use 
with  foundation  in  brood-frames  to  prevent  sagging, 
as  used  and  recommended  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  We 
have  usually  made  them  by  sawing  tht  m  out,  and  wast- 
ed more  than  three-fourths  of  the  wood  in  sawdust. 
We  have  hit  upon  a  plan  of  slicing  them,  thereby  sav- 
ing all  the  wood,  and  cheapening  the  process  as  well. 
We  can  furnish  them  8%  inches  long  for  L.  frames  at 
50  cts.  per  1000  by  mail;  40  cts.  shipped  with 
other  goods.  Small  lots  at  10  cts.  per  100  postpaid. 
Other  lengths  can  be  furnished  as  well.  If  shorter, 
same  price  in  1000  lots.  If  longer,  add  fifty  per  cent 
up  to  12  inches  long. 


simplex  and  no.  25  jars  at  last. 

We  have  received  from  the  factory  the  carload  of 
jars  which  were  to  have  been  shipped  last  August. 
We  are  now  in  shape  to  supply  promptly  No.  25  jars 
holding  1  lb.  of  honey,  2  dozen  to  the  case,  at  $1.10; 
6  cases,  $6  30;  20  cases  or  more  at  $1.00  a  case. 

Simplex  jars  holding  18  oz.  of  honey,  2  dozen  to  the 
case,  at  $1.15  per  case;  6  cases,  $6.60;  20  cases  or  more 
at  $1.C5  per  case.  This  simplex  jar  is  over-size  for  one 
pound  of  honey,  but  are  the  best  we  can  do  in  this  style. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  difficulty  in  producing  this 
style  of  jar  with  a  glass  cap  which  screws  on,  espe- 
cially the  cap  with  internal  spiral  thread.  There  is  a 
small  stock  of  the  1-lb.  size  in  our  Philadelphia  branch; 
but  aside  from  these  the  18-oz.  size  is  the  only  one  we 
can  furnish. 


remittances  for  orders  and  account. 
We  are  under  the  necessity  of  asking  our  friends 
and  patrons  when  making  remittances  not  to  send 
checks  on  local  banks,  but  to  send,  instead,  either  a 
bank  draft  on  someWge  city  bank,  preferably  New 
York  or  Chicago,  or  a  postofflce  or  express  money  or' 
der.  The  tight  money  market  through  which  numer- 
ous sections  are  passing  is  making  it  difficult  for  us 
to  get  credit  at  the  banks  for  local  checks,  and  in 
some  cases  we  may  be  obliged  to  return  them  and 
ask  instead  for  a  remittance  in  one  of  the  forms  men- 
tioned above.  Where  we  make  payments  we  almost 
invariably  do  so  by  New  York  draft.  Where  you  can 
not  remit  by  any  of  the  methods  mentioned,  then  send 
money  by  registered  mail.  The  most  approved  meth- 
ods, however,  are  by  bank  draft,  postofflce  or  express 
money  order. 


ALFALFA  HONEY,  COMB  AND  EXTRACTED. 

We  have  received  in  the  last  two  weeks  a  car  each 
of  comb  and  extracted  alfalfa  honey.  The  extracted 
comes  from  Utah,  and  the  comb  from  western  Colo- 
rado. We  are  selling  the  extracted  in  60-lb.  cans  at  10 
cts.  in  single-can  lots;  9%  cts.  by  the  case  of  two  cans; 
five  cases  or  more  at  9  cts.  per  Id. 

The  comb  honey,  24  sections  to  the  case,  sells  at 
$4.00  per  case;  per  crate  of  8  cases  or  more,  $3.80  per 
case;  25  cases  or  over,  write  for  prices.  No.  2  honey 
at  30  cts.  per  case  less.  We  also  have  some  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  white  comb  honey  at  18  to  20  cts. 
per  lb.,  according  to  quality  or  grades.  We  are  in  the 
market  to  buy  clover  extracted  honey.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  any  to  offer,  mail  sample  and  write  us, 
stating  how  much  you  have,  how  packed,  and  what 
you  ask  for  it. 


CARTAGE  CHARGE  ON  ORDERS  FILLED  BY  OUR  CITY 
BRANCH  OFFICES. 

The  expense  of  doing  business  in  our  large  cities  is 
so  great  that  we  can  not  continue  furnishing  goods  at 
regular  prices  free  on  board  cars  from  our  city  branch 
offices.   It  is  a  great  accommodation  to  many  custom- 
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■ers,  espeeially  in  the  busy  season,  to  be  able  to  secure 
gpo^s  promptly  and  at  lower  freight  rates  from  these 
distributing  centers,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  will- 
ing to^^bare  with  us  the  heavy  expenses  necessary  to 
make  chis  accommodation  possible.  Hereafter  on  all 
orders  from  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
"VV'ashington  offices,  shipped  by  freigQt,  a  cartage 
charge  of  25  cts.  will  be  made  on  orders  of  $3. CM)  or 
less;  35  cts.  on  orders  of  $3.00  to  $5.00;  50  cts.  on  orders 
of  $5.C0  to  $10.00;  over  $10  uO  in  value.  5  per  cent  of  the 
bill,  or  20  cts.  per  100  lbs  ,  if  that  figures  less  than  the 
5-per-cent  plan.  At  New  York  city  the  minimum 
■charge  will  be  50  cents. 

These  charges  do  not  cover  the  cost  to  us,  but  rep- 
•resent  a  fair  division  of  the  cost. 


CHANGES  IN  PRICES  FOR  1907-8. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  determined  on  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  list  prices.  During  the  past  season 
we  have  worked  off  our  surplus  stock  of  No.  2  plain 
sections  so  that  frpm  this  date  forward,  until  further 
notice,  the  price  on  B  grade  or  No.  2  plain  sections 
will  be  25  cents  per  1000  higher  than  the  rate  given  in 
our  catalog. 

We  cut  out  the  dozen  j ate  on  No.  30  wire  on  spools, 
and  increase  the  5-lb.  coils  to  $1.00  each. 

B.  P.  S.  paint  for  hives  is  advanced  to  $1.75  per  gal- 
lon; 90  cts.  per  %  gallon;  50  cts.  a  quart;  30  cts.  a  pint. 

Painted  wire  cloth  is  advanced  to  2Ys  cts.  per  foot 
for  cut  pieces;  2  cts.  in  full-roll  lots.  Galvanized 
wire  cloth,  8  mesh,  is  advanced  to  8  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  over  30  per  cent  in 
material  for  bee-veils,  and  new  prices  are  adopted  as 
follows:  No.  1,  all  silk  tulle  veil,  90  cts.;  No.  2,  cotton 
tulle  with  silk  face,  60  cts.;  No.  3,  all  cotton  tulle,  50 
cts.;  No.  4,  mosquito-bar  veil,  SO  cts.;  bee-hat,  30  cts.; 
silk  tulle  per  yd.,  60  cts.;  cotton  tulle  per  yd.,  25  cts.; 
mosquito-bar,  per  piece  of  8  yds.,  75  cts.  No  change 
in  globe  veil. 


THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  ABC  OF  BEE  CULTTTRE 
NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  new  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  has 
finally,  after  a  great  deal  of  labor,  been  completed. 
So  far  from  being  merely  a  work  for  beginners,  or 
the  A  B  C,  it  is  also  an  X  Y  Z  of  the  business,  and 
hence  equally  valuable  to  the  veterans,  for  it  gives 
all  the  latest  processes  and  methods  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced bee-keepers,  as  well  as  those  that  may  be 
used  by  the  novice. 

It  very  often  occurs  that  an  experienced  bee- 
keeper has,  within  a  year  or  so  back,  read  such  and 
such  a  method  for  producing  comb  honey  or  some  one 
else's  plan  for  the  prevention  of  swarming.  He  has 
not  kept  a  file  of  the  journals.  He  can  not  remember 
in  what  issues  those  methods  appear.  On  reading 
them  at  the  time,  he  determined  to  give  them  a  fur- 
ther test  when  the  season  opened  up;  but  where,  oh! 
where,  can  he  find  those  journals  containing  just  the 
articles  that  describe  these  methods?  Well,  the  new 
work  has  given  in  brief  some  of  the  most  important; 
and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  turn  to  the  index  and  find 
what  he  wants  boiled  down  in  clear  language. 

Then,  again,  it  often  happens  that  the  bee-keeper 
hears  about  the  Heddon  method  of  transferring,  or 
reads  something  about  Alexander's  method  of 
strengthening  weak  colonies  in  the  spring.  Again, 
he  sees  something  about  the  Doolittle  or  the  J.  E. 
Hand  scheme  for  producing  comb  honey  in  connection 
with  the  divisible-brood-chamber  hive.  He  is  all  at 
sea;  but  the  new  volume  will  tell  him  all  about  these 
and  more. 

But  in  a  scientific  way  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  is  far 
ahead  of  what  it  has  ever  been  before.  The  botanical 
litt  of  honey-plants  has  been  almost  entirely  re- writ- 
ten by  W.  K.  Morrison;  the  chemistry  of  honey,  of 
glucose,  and  of  nectar  are  all  covered  by  the  same 
writer. 

Mechanically  the  new  edition  has  been  improved  by 
the  use  of  an  almost  entirely  new  set  of  engravings, 
the  old  ones  being  reengraved,  and  the  use  of  enamel- 
ed book  paper,  the  most  expensive  paper  of  the  kind 
procurable.  This  brings  out  not  only  the  letter-press 
but  the  engravings  as  well  to  a  point  of  brilliancy  and 
clearness  that  is  pleasing. 

But  it  would  take  quite  a  little  volume  to  tell  about 
the  new  features  of  this  magnificent  work,  and  the 
reader  will  have  to  see  it  in  order  to  appreciate  its 
merits.  While  it  is  nearly  100  pages  larger,  and  all 
told  300  pages  of  new  matter,  the  price  has  been  in- 
creased only  slightly  —  from  $1.20  by  mail  to  $1.50,  or 


$1.25  if  s^nt  with  other  goods.  Or  in  half  morocco, 
«2  00,  postpaid,  or  $1.75  with  other  goods.  Full  leath- 
er, $2.50,  postpaid,  or  $2.25  with  other  goods. 


EARIiY-ORDER  CASH  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  cut  down  the  early-order 
cash  discount  below  that  offered  in  former  years;  but 
it  is  still  sufficiently  liberal  to  pay  transportation 
charges  quite  a  distance,  or  to  pay  liberal  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  supplies  early,  and  should  at- 
tract those  forehanded  people  who  know  pretty  well 
what  they  want  for  the  coming  season. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  discounts  for  early 
cash  orders  for  bee-keepers'  supplies,  subject  to  the 
conditions  below: 

For  cash  sent  in  November,  deduct  iVz  per  cent. 
December,     "  4 
"     January,        "       SVa  " 
February,      "  3 
March.  "       2^  " 

April,  "  2 

The  discount  is  only  for  cash  sent  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  months  named,  and  is  intended  to  apply  to 
hives,  sections,  frames,  foundation,  extractors,  smok- 
ers, shipping-cases,  cartons,  and  other  miscellaneous 
bee-keepers'  supplies.  It  will  not  apply  on  the  follow- 
ing articles  exclusively;  but  where  these  form  no  more 
than  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  order  the  early-or- 
der discount  may  be  taken  from  the  entire  bill:  Tin- 
ned wire,  paint,  Bingham  smokers,  Porter  bee-es- 
capes, glass  and  tin  honey-packages,  scales,  bees  and 
queens,  bee-books  and  papers,  labels,  and  other  print- 
ed matter,  bushel  boxes,  seeds,  and  other  specialties 
not  listed  in  our  gener?.l  catalog. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


OFF  FOR  FLORIDA. 

Please  take  notice  that  all  communications  after 
this  date,  for  A.  I.  Root,  and  for  him  only  (without 
any  reference  to  our  manufacturing  and  publishing 
departments  here  at  Medina),  should  be  addressed  to 
A.  I.  Root,  Bradentown,  Manatee  Co.,  Florida.  In 
my  Florida  home  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  in 
regard  to  the  Health  Notes,  the  progre-s  that  tem- 
perance is  making  in  your  locality,  high-pressure 
gardening,  etc.,  providing  you  do  not  expect  me  to 
take  very  much  time  in  answering,  and  particularly 
if  you  inclose  in  your  letter  an  add  essd  postal  card 
for  your  reply.  As  I  grow  older  I  find  it  a  very  great 
task  and  strain  on  my  nerves  to  address  a  communi- 
cation. I  can  write  what  I  want  to  say  to  the  writer 
very  easily,  compared  with  the  amount  of  labor 
required  to  hunt  up  the  name  and  address,  decipher 
bad  writing,  and  be  sure  that  I  get  it  right.  I  do  not 
care  for  the  postage;  but  I  do  find  it  a  great  relief  to 
find  an  addressed  envelope  or  postal  card  when  I  am 
expected  to  reply  to  something.  I  prefer  the  postal 
card,  because  I  can  usually  get  on  a  card  about  as 
much  as  I  have  time  to  say.  I  expect  to  be  very  busy 
in  my  Florida  home,  but  I  shall  always  have  time  to 
lend  a  helping  hand,  providing,  as  I  said  above,  a 
postal  card  will  contain  all  I  am  expected  to  say  or  do. 


KIND  AVORDS. 


HOW  GLEANINGS  SAVED  $5.00. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Gleanings,  and. 
while  not  a  large  ap^'arist,  I  have  received  much  good 
from  a  perusal  of  its  pages.  I  am  very  fond  of  read- 
ing Mr.  Root's  sermons,  and  his  exposure  of  certain 
methods  of  fleecing  the  unwary.  I  was  tempted  to 
send  for  the  formula  of  the  "  ten-cents  a-bushel '" 
feed,  but  did  not  after  reading  Gleanings. 

Frank  E.  Townsbnd. 

Ashton,  Iowa,  Sept.  23. 


Tell  grandpa  A.  I.  Root  to  keep  up  the  Home  papers 
this  winter.  Go  after  the  frauds  and  humbugs  and 
saloon  people.  He  has  the  backing  of  the  whole 
Gleanings  family.  Simeon  G.  Kilgore. 

London,  Ohio,  Sept.  24, 
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A  BEE-KEEPERS* 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

All  the  New  Ideas 
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PRICES 
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Half  Leather   2.00 

Full  Leather  •.   2.50 

Postpaid  to  any  Country  in  the  World 


THEA.I.ROOTCO. 
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Only  two  years  have  elapsed  since  we 
brought  out  an  edition  of  15,000  copies 
of  the  well-known  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 
This  brought  up  the  number  to  100,000 
copies,  thereby  surpassing  in  popularity 
all  other  bee-books  ever  printed. 

The  demand  for  these  has  been  so 
great  that  we  were  compelled  to  under- 
take a  new  edition  at  once,  and  in  doing 
so  we  took  the  opportunity  to'revise  and 
greatly  enlarge  it  again,  though  it  had 
been  generally  considered  quite  a  large 
book.  t 

In  doing  so  we  brought  in  new  blood 
to  assist  us,  give  new  ideas,  and  other- 
wise enable  us  to  produce  as  good  a 
book  as  it  is  possible  to  make  at  a  popu- 
lar price.  If  you  will  carefully  examine 
a  copy  you  will  be  prepared  to  admit 
the  new  volume  is  quite  an  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessors.  To  keep  pace 
with  improvements  it  contains  nearly 
100  double-column  pages  more  than  the 
previous  edition. 

The  new  methods  of  queen-rearing 
have  been  carefully  reviewed,  and  the 
main  points  incorporated  in  the  new 
edition,  so  that  the  practical  bee-keeper 
who^ossesses  a  copy  will  have  the  best 
{3.eas  of  the  subject  constantly  by  his 
side  for  reference. 

The  new  methods  of  wax-production 
are  treated  in  an  exhaustive  fashion; 
and  as  this  subject  is  now  of  more  im- 
portance than  formerly,  more  space  has 
been  devoted  to  it. 

The  new  power-driven  automatic  ex- 
tractors are  amply  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. The  subject  of  diseases  has 
received  entirely  new  treatment  to  keep 
pace  with  the  new  discoveries  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  laws  relating  to  bees 
have  for  the  first  time  received  full  treat- 
ment. No  other  bee-book  treats  of  this 
very  important  subject.  Honey,  sugar, 
nectar,  and  glucose  are  carefully  de- 
fined in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  our  new  pure-food  laws.  ,^,^-.^7.,^;^ 

In  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  its 
first  author,  A.  1.  Root,  the  new  ABC 
and  X  Y  Z  is  eminently  practical. 

German  edition  (new),  paper  covers, 
$1.75;  cloth-bound,  $2.00.  Postpaid  any- 
where. This  is  the  famous  A  B  C  in  the 
language  of  the  Fatherland,  to  suit  our 
many  German  friends, 

French  edition  (new),  cloth-bound, 
$2.00,  postpaid  This  is  another  edition, 
translated  into  the  beautiful  language 
of  France 


